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Smart shot 

The best pictures 

taken on phones 

Jirasak 

Panpiansin à 
Resting in a Colourful 
Line, 2022 
Shot on iPhone 13 
Pro Max 
It may be the smaller 
of Bangkok’s two 
international airports, 
but hundreds of people 
can sometimes be found 
waiting in line for taxis 
outside Don Mueang. 
Unlike the black cabs 
on London’s streets, or 
New York’s distinctive 
yellow ones, Thai taxis 
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come in a whole range of 
colours. “Неге we have 
green and yellow, pink, 
orange, light yellow, 
light green, light blue,” 
Jirasak Panpiansin says. 
Onthe evening this 
shot was taken, in early 
spring 2022, he was 
waiting for a flight back 
to his home town іп 
north-east Thailand. 
“I was struck by this 
one pink taxi among the 
others, and the driver 
taking a drink." 
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Heisn't a professional 
photographer and 
shoots purely for the 
enjoyment, Panpiansin 
says. “Our phones 
come everywhere with 
us. You might take 
it out of your bag to 
check your messages, 
not intending to take 
a photo, but suddenly 
the opportunity presents 
itself and you can grab 
it," hesays. *Ithink 
that's so much fun!” 
Grace Holliday 
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CUTTINGS 


The wildlife presenter on a scary 
encounter with a polar bear, Strictly 
and dreaming about his unrequited love 


QEA | 
Hamza Yassin 


Interview: Rosanna Greenstreet 


LINDA NYLIND/THE GUARDIAN 


orn in Sudan, Hamza Yassin, 
B 33, came to the UK at the 

age of eight. He studied 
zoology with conservation at Bangor 
University and, after a master’s in 
photography, became a wildlife 
cameraman. In 2020, he made his 
first television appearance, as Ranger 
Hamza on the CBeebies show Let’s 
Go for a Walk. He is a BBC regular on 
Countryfile and Animal Park, and 
his latest documentary is Hamza’s 
Birds of Prey. In 2022, he won Strictly 
Come Dancing. He hosts the podcast 
Get Birding and his new book is Be 
a Birder. He is single and lives in the 
West Highlands. 


What is your greatest fear? 
Heights, and not getting along 
with people. 


What is the trait you most deplore 

in yourself? 

Lack of confidence in speaking to the 
opposite sex. 


What is the trait you most deplore 
in others? 
Not being honest. 


Describe yourself in three words 
Natural, caring, thoughtful. 


What would your superpower be? 
To speak to animals. 


What is the worst thing anyone’s 

said to you? 

There’s a tweet somewhere saying, 

“If you like Africa so much, why don’t 
you go back there." It was because 

I dedicated one of my dances to my 
three mothers - Mother Africa, Mother 
Nature and my mother. 


What do you owe your parents? 
Everything, for understanding and 
coping with my dyslexia when it 
wasn't diagnosed. They believed in me 
and fought my corner, and still do. 


Hunting for food 

is fine. But if it’s a 
sport, let the animal 
have a rifle as well 
and let it бге back 


мћа 15 your guiltiest pleasure? 
Isleep for Scotland. I work hard and 
Irelax hard. I love my sleep. 


What does love feel like? 

Hurtful, hard, like concrete but also 
the soft, silky, smooth, cool pillow 
that you lay your head on. It's like 
birds singing in the morning with the 
aurora going over your head at night. 
That's love for me. 


Whichliving person do you most 
despise, and why? 

Anyone who sees animals as sport. 
Hunting for food is absolutely fine, 

I don’t have a problem with that. But if 
it’s a sport, let the animal have a rifle 
as well and let it fire back at you. 


What did you dream about last night? 
The person that I love. I am not dating; 
it’s unrequited love. 


Which words or phrases do you 
most overuse? 
“Awesome” and “Oh really”. 


When did you last cry, and why? 

My last dance with Jowita, my dance 
partner. It’s been an emotional 
rollercoaster; she’s taught me so 
much about myself and I grew as 

а тези. Pm more confident, more 
understanding, more respectful, 
more attuned with myself and others, 
more mentally strong. 


What is the closest you've come 

to death? 

Being about nine metres away 

from a polar bear. In northern 
Canada, a young polar bear was very 
intrigued by our food. I was flying 
the drone at thetime and the polar 
bear looked up and started paying 
attention, so then we flew the drone 
further away and he followed it while 
we got into our vehicles. 


What single thing would improve the 
quality of your life? 
Finding a partner. 


What has been your closest brush 
with the law? 
Iama goody two-shoes. 


What keeps you awake at night? 
Stress, love, people not understanding 
me, me not understanding people. 


Whatis the most important lesson life 
hastaught you? 

That life is tough and unfair; 

that life is beautiful. 
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CUTTINGS 


Experience 


A Whale saved me 
from a shark attack 


Asi told to Elizabeth McCafferty 


henIwasa kid 

in Pennsylvania, 
my family 
rehabilitated 
wild animals. 
Igrew up with 
raccoons and a fox running around 
the house. We would go travelling 

to Bermuda and I would watch the 
whales off the shore. I fell in love with 
them and wanted to know more about 
what they got up to underwater. Now 
Гуе been studying whales for more 
than 30 years and am the president 

of the Center for Cetacean Research 
and Conservation, mostly based in the 
Cook Islands and Bermuda. 

In 2017, I was on a boat around 
Rarotonga in the Cook Islands, working 
ona film about whale conservation. The 
crew wanted to get more footage of me 


inthe water with the humpback whales 
- I often slip in quietly to record their 
behaviour for research. Seeing a couple 
of humpbacks in the distance, I slid off 
the boat wearing a snorkel mask and 

a GoPro, and swam towards them. 

As I was approaching, one ofthe 
male humpbacks came right up to me, 
nuzzling me with his head and pushing 
me through the water. It caught me 
off-guard - in 33 years of doing this 
work, this had never happened. I put 
my arm out and tried to push myself 
away while he attempted to tuck me 
under his pectoral fin. 

My scientist brain was in overdrive 
asItried to work out what he was 
doing. I felt a rush of adrenaline mixed 
with fear and apprehension. Then the 
whale swam underneath me and lifted 
me out ofthe water on his flipper. 


Portrait: Greta Rybus 


Isignalled to the boat, then - swoosh - 
Iwas pushed back under. 
As animals pick up on fear, I tried 
to keep calm, never taking my eyes off 
him. Whales are so big that if you're not 
paying attention, you could be fatally 
injured. A tail slap and you're dead; 
a whack with any part oftheir body 
canrupture your organs; and a nudge 
in the wrong place could crush you. 
After seven and a half minutes of 
being pushed around by the humpback, 


The whale swam 
underneath me and 
lifted me out of the 
water on his flipper 


Isaw whatIthought was a second, 
smaller whale. But then I noticed the 
tail - whales move theirs up and down, 
and this one was moving side to side. 
Irealised with horror that it belonged 
to a huge, 18ft tiger shark. 

Tiger sharks are known to attack 
people, sometimes fatally. The shark 
had arched its body, with its pectoral 
fins pointed downward, which meant 
that it was in attack mode. I yelled out 
to the boat but, before I knew iit, the 
whale had positioned me on the front 
of his head and was gracefully racing 
through the water. It was terrifying 
and yet peaceful. Within10 minutes, 
he had safely returned me to the boat 
and out of the shark’s way. 

My emotions were high by the time 
I took off my mask. I felt love, concern 
and care from the whale. I told him 
that I loved him and thanked him as 
he swam off. I gasped in relief and 
then proceeded to sob, overcome. 

I felt more motivated than ever to 
protect these beings. There are many 
documented encounters of humpback 
whales displaying behaviour we would 
consider altruistic and I believe this 
was another example - I think the 
whale had seen the shark and was 
trying to push me away from it. 

The video of what happened was 
shared on social media and since then 
Ihave received thousands of emails 
from awestruck people. Though it 
was incredible, my encounter was 
extremely dangerous. I don’t encourage 
people to get into the water with 
whales - too often, it’s done to satisfy 
the human ego and get aselfie. With 
advances in technology, I now rely 
more on cameras set up on the side 
of my boat to study their behaviour, 
to avoid interfering. 

Just over a year later, I was оп 
a boat around the Rarotongan reef 
when І heard of a whale sighting in 
the harbour. I headed there and saw 
the whale who had protected me - 
Irecognised him from the notches in 
histail and the scar on his head. 

It wasthe third time in 20 years 
that I had witnessed a whale return 
to the Cook Islands. I slid overboard 
and swam towards him; he approached 
and looked me in the eye. I rubbed 
his face and he extended his pectoral 
fin. I began to cry. I swam back to 
the boat and he stayed around for 
about 20 minutes after I got back on it. 
It was a lovely reunion. 

Nan Hauser 


Do you have an experience to share? 
Email experience@theguardian.com 
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CUTTINGS 


Seb, 58 -is а doctor who believes 


Dining 
across the 
divide 

Can breaking 
bread bridge 
political 
differences? 


Interview: Sam Wollaston 


Кај, 50 -is a dentist who thinks th 


healthcare should be free to everyone 


^ 


NHS isn't viable any more 


€ Seb, 58, London 

Occupation Doctor. Was a GP in London; 
now medical director of a company that 
looks after health on cruise ships 
Voting record He's Dutch so can't vote in 
general elections. Has voted Lib Dem and 
Labour in local and mayoral elections 
Amuse bouche Is improving his cooking 
skills by making one dish featured in the 
Guardian's Feast every week 


€ Raj, 50, London 

Occupation Dentist. Raj has worked 

in the NHS all his career. He now has 

a limited NHS contract with most of his 
treatment options private 

Voting record Labour years ago, but 
Conservative during his working career 
Amuse bouche Has an advanced diving 
qualification and has dived in south-east 
Asia, the Red Sea and the Caribbean 


For starters 

Seb It was an eastern Mediterranean 
restaurant. Great food. I had fish and 
salad. Га never had Lebanese wine 
before - it was really crisp. Raj was 
delightful: easy to talk to, warm, open. 
Raj Sebisa lovely guy: very caring, 
conscientious, empathic. That doesn't 
mean I’m not caring, but I sometimes 
feel almost embarrassed for wanting 
just rewards for what I do. 


Portrait: Linda Nylind 


The big beef 

Raj When Nye Bevan started the NHS 
75 years ago, what a beautiful concept 
- free healthcare for all. There's not 

a person in the world, left or right, who 
doesn't agree with that. But, sadly, there 
arethings that should be free - food, 
water, electricity - that we do have to 
pay for. To get decent healthcare, I don't 
thinkthe system is viable any more. 
Seb The relationship between doctor 
and patient changes when there's 
money involved. The balance shifts: the 
patient can setthe tone. There may be 
a perverse incentive for a doctor to offer 
a treatment or investigation that is not 
necessary. In private medicine, there's 
overdiagnosis, overprescription. 

Raj The amount oftax I pay, and the 
budget the NHS has, that equates to 
about £2,300 per person. I would rather 
be given that money back. Not all of 

it, because some treatments - heart 
attack or a stroke, emergency medicine 
- should be free. Other than that, the 
service I’m getting is not good enough. 
Seb Dental care is not a model to follow. 
You end up with people trying to 

do things themselves that can have 
disastrous outcomes, or they ignore 
problems. If someone with an infectious 
disease didn’t go to the doctor because 
they’d have to pay for it, they could walk 


Want to dine 
across the divide? 
Scan here to apply 


around spreading the infection. It’s in 
the interest of public health that people 
get seen quickly and free of charge. 
Raj Yve worked in the NHS for almost 
25 years, and recently I’ve realised Pm 
not remunerated for the quality I want 
to provide. Something like a root-canal 
treatment could take three or four hours 
over two visits. On the NHS, a patient 
pays £70.70 and an associate would get 
about £60, which would mean we were 
earning less than our hygienists and 
possibly less than our nurses. 


Sharing plate 

Seb If doctors or dentists decide to 
strike, there’s something seriously 
wrong and the government should take 
heed. We should be able to express 
dissatisfaction - that’s a fundamental 
right. When there's a train strike there 
are no trains, but when doctors strike 
an emergency service carries on. 

Raj We're often made to feel guilty for 
wanting parity with professionals who 
have gone through the same number 
of years in education and qualification. 
I wouldn’t strike, personally; I would 
just leave the profession. 


For afters 

Seb Some countries with higher 

levels oftaxation have a higher level 
of happiness, like Finland, Norway, 
Sweden. I think knowing you'll be 
looked after when the chips are down, 
that as a society you're looking after the 
poor and frail, that makes you happier. 
Raj Most oftheir salaries, like in 

the Netherlands where Seb is from, 

are higher. I shouldn't pay more tax 
because I’m not getting a good enough 
service for it. If you charge more taxes, 
people are just going to leave, and that 
is happening in a lot of fields. 


Takeaway 

Seb We all look at the world through 
different eyes. We can respect that and 
be civilised about it - it doesn’t have to 
be ashouting match. With something 
like the NHS, there is no right or wrong 
- something has to evolve. We had 

a great evening, I really enjoyed it. 

Raj Even though we’re politically a bit 
different, there were many things we 
agreed on. It's a pity governments 
can’t sit down and do that, but it’s not 
going to happen, because when you’re 
in opposition, you have to oppose. We 
ended up chatting for three hours. 


Raj and Seb ate at Ceru Queensway, 
London W2; cerurestaurants.com. Want 
to meet someone from across the divide? 
Go to theguardian.com/different-views 
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Flashback 

Paul Elliott of the 
Chuckle Brothers 
on playing the boss, 
getting recognised, 
and the pain 

of losing Barry 


Interview: Harriet Gibsone 
Main portrait: Simon Webb 
Styling: Andie Redman 


Iwasalways the one 
putting my feet up 
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arry and Paul Elliott 

were best known as 

the Chuckle Brothers 

- one ofthe most 

successful kids? 

comedy duos ofthe 
1990s and 00s. Born in Rotherham 
in 1944 and 1947 respectively, they 
joined a family of comics: their father, 
James, was a gang show performer 
known as Gene Patton; while two 
of their brothers, Jimmy and Brian, 
performed under the name the Patton 
Brothers. Barry and Paul became 
household names with their slapstick 
show ChuckleVision, which aired 
from 1987 to 2009. They toured 
together until 2015, and appeared 
in panto until Barry's death from 
bone cancer in 2018. Paulisan 
ambassador for Marie Curie, the 
end-of-life charity that provides 
support for peopleliving with 
terminal illness and their families. 


Barry was my older brother, but the 
comedy dynamic between us was 
always that I was the boss - the one 
putting my feet up and saying 
“Faster!” while he was pedalling the 
Chuckmobile. When this photo was 
taken, we were filming series four of 
ChuckleVision and the BBC wanted 
some shots to advertise the show. 
It was a hard schedule at the time: the 
TV crew would come up for six weeks, 
film ChuckleVision all day, then Barry 
and I would do a stage show in the 
evening as we were doing summer 
season in Scarborough. We wouldn't 
getto bed until after midnight, but we 
were young. I was only 42. Idon't think 
Pd be able to do it now. 

No matter how busy we were, 
we'd always have such a great time. 
We kept the same crew for 23 years 
and we were good at finding new ways 
to have a joke. There was one scene 
where Barry was meant to be stuck in 
atent and trying to get out. As Barry 
went into the tent, our director said, 
“Action,” and left the camera rolling 
while the rest of us went to the pub. 
Barry was wrestling with the tent, 
waiting for someone to say *Cut." 
Inthe end, he poked his head out and 
realised no one was there. Fun times. 
Not fair on Barry, but fun times. 

Barry and I had a great childhood. 
We lived on a council estate and 
used to put shows on inthe garden, 
charging a ha’penny for neighbours 
to come and watch. We would get 
ninepence a week for pocket money 
on Saturdays, which paid for a bus ride 
tothe centre of Rotherham, where 


we'd wander around the market and 
the toy shops. Afterthe bus fare, we 
had no money to buy anything, but we 
didn’t seem to need it in those days. 
Barry was three years older than 
me, so when he was a teenager he 
didn't want his little brother hanging 
around with him. He had his mates, 
Ihad mine, but we always got on. 
If we ever had a row, there'd be 
a moment when Га think: “Не” 
never going to speak to me again." 
Five minutes later we'd be playing 
football. Mum brought us up, as 
Dad was touring for 52 weeks a year. 
He'd sometimes have Sunday off. 
If we misbehaved, she'd tell us: 
*You wait until your dad comes 
home!" Not a nice thing to say when 
we didn't see him much, but we 
would panic, so it worked! 


Inever imagined Га gointo show 
business as I was pretty good at 
football when I was young. I got to 
play for Rotherham Boys, but when 
Iwas 14 got injured and was told 

Га never be able to play professionally. 
Ithought: “Now what doI do?” Barry 
was already performing, 

doing working men's clubs, and he 
suggested: *Let's do a double act like 
our brothers." Within a few months 
we were at our first gig: 1963 at 
Edinburgh Palladium, in suit, collar 
and tie. I didn't have a moustache 
then. I didn't grow that until I was 23 
and I’ve only shaved it off once, for 
Marie Curie. I looked dreadful. I won't 
be doing that again. 

Backat the beginning of our career, 
we were singing and dancing. 
Audiences were reluctant to take 
comedy from someone under the age 
of 40. If you were a teenager, people 
would say: *What do you know about 
life to be funny?” Because of that, 
we didn’t do comedy until we were 
in our 20s. Barry was always the 
comic with the punchlines, and I was 
the feed. We got our first pantomime 
in 1967 after we won the TV talent 
show Opportunity Knocks, and 
have done panto every year since. It 
was brilliant having that early success 
with my brother, and it got even 
more exciting when the first series 
of ChuckleVision went on TV. People 
started recognising us in the streets. 
After 23 years slogging around the 
country on stage, we were an 
overnight success. 


Barry died in August 2018. He must 
have been going through a lot of pain, 
and he showed it sometimes. He said 


GROOMING: SADAF AHMAD. ARCHIVE IMAGE: BBC 
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Fm a lot funnier now than when I was feeding 
Barry the lines. I feel that he's inside me 


hislegs hurt, but he blamed sciatica. 
Ialways thought it was unusual as it 
was in both legs, but if I asked, Barry 
would just say: “That’s what ће 
doctors said." He covered up that it 
was cancer. His wife knew, I think. 
They didn't want me to find out as 
Iwould have said: *Get yourself sorted. 
Forget the work, your life comes first.” 
But work was very important to him. 
He wanted to die on stage like Tommy 
Cooper - work right until he dropped, 
and he more or less did. Barry worked 
until he couldn't any more. About 
seven weeks after I found out that it 
was cancer, he passed away. 

Because we were on TV for so long, 
people often come up to me and 
mention Barry. They mainly say: “Sorry 
about your brother." They don't ask 
questions. They just want a selfie. 
That's pretty constant. I enjoy meeting 
people. But the majority of people call 
me Barry. That hurts a bit. They say: 
*Barry! That's you, isn't it?" I have to 
say: *Barry passed away five years ago." 


Pve had a lot of deaths in my family. 
The first time Iwas married, we had 
a baby girl and she died at 12 weeks. 
Ithought nothing would ever be as bad 
asthat. The next was 12 years later 
when my father died. Since then 
Гуе lost my mother, Amy, my sister, 
Sheila, and my brothers Colin, Barry 
and Jimmy. There's only me and Brian 
left, and he is 90. What I’ve learned 
from those experiences is that grief 
is a pain. It hurts inside. If someone 
dies you've got to let out the tears. 
It's nothing to be ashamed of. There 
was footage of me carrying Barry's 
coffin at his funeral on TV, and tears 
were falling from my face. But lam 
glad that I did that. You're no less 
ofa man because you cry. You're 

a human being, and you get over the 
grief quicker if you let it out. 

Before he died, Barry said: *You've 
got to carry on the business." I said: 
“Гуе got to try as I’m too old to do 
an apprenticeship.” So I’ve carried 
on smiling and making people laugh. 
While it is hard to perform without 
him, I still think Barry is with me. 
Especially when m working. Рт 
alot funnier now than when I was 
feeding Barry the lines. I feel that 
he'sinside me, like he is delivering the 
words; the timing is all his. It's a nice 
feeling. But it's not nice knowing that 
Ill never work with him again. We'd 
always end up laughing hysterically 
whenever we were performing. We 
had so much fun together. That I will 
always miss. 
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Billy Connolly and Pamela Stephenson Connolly photographed in Key West, Florida earlier this month 


Only one person can really get to the heart of who Billy Connolly is - 
his wife and carer, and professional psychotherapist, 
Pamela Stephenson Connolly. He talks to her about how 
Parkinson's has changed him, what he misses from 
being on tour, and living in a hotbed of Trump supporters in Florida 


>> Portraits: Nick Doll 


Sir William Connolly, AKA Billy 
Connolly, AKA the Big Yin, the 
Glaswegian welder-turned-folk-singer- 
turned-comedian has been my partner 
for over 40 years. When Billy and I met, 
Iwasa comedian appearingin the 
BBC's popular topical comedy 
programme Not The Nine O'Clock 
News, but since then Ihave becomea 
psychologist, author, dance enthusiast 
and regular Guardian columnist. 

Billy and I have five children 
between us. We married in Fiji (my 
mother's birthplace) then settled in the 
United States in the late 80s, living first 
in California, where Billy was under 
contract to Warner Brothers. We 
subsequently moved to New York after 
our children finished school, and we 
currently reside in the Florida Keys, 
where the ‘fishing is easy’ and (in 
Billy's words) *the sun comes clattering 
down’. Our move to Florida was 
prompted by a need to situate Billy ina 
more relaxed place, without the 
extremes oftemperature one 
experiences in New York. Asisthe case 
in Billy's beloved Glasgow, for him a 
cold winter is accompanied by the 
likelihood ofhis slipping on ice and 
*falling on my arse". So for now, our 
alternative environmental hazards are 
hurricanes, aggressive grackles and 
iguana poop. 

Billy has hadan extraordinary 
career. Aside from the many years of 
live concerts that made him a much- 
adored performer in many countries 
around the world, he has made about 
50 movies and hundreds of TV shows. 
He survived prostate cancer and was 
diagnosed with Parkinson's disease 
about 10 years ago, but that hasn't 
stopped him continuing to develop his 
creative talents. Although performing 
liveis nolonger an option, in recent 
years Billy started making wonderful 
drawings and became a celebrated 
artist. He also began to write books. 
His successful first autobiography, 
Windswept and Interesting, has been 
followed by his latest memoir, 
Rambling Man - an odeto therestless 
soul, chronicling Billy's lifetime 
wanderings in his usual charming, 
irreverent and hilarious style. 

As my 80-year-old husband's main 
caregiver, I try to reduce his stress, so 
this interview has been conducted via 
aseries of questions sent over by the 
Guardian, the answers to which I 
recorded in a relaxed conversation 
betweenthe two ofus. 

Pamela Stephenson Connolly 
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Your career has taken you to so many 
different places. What are the best and 
the worst places you've ever been to? 
Billy m always slow to mention the 
worst place, because inevitably I'll go 
there again a second time and like it. 
Inoticed that with gigs, especially. 
There was one in Liverpool - the 
Liverpool Empire. Iremember saying 
to one of my roadies: *This is a great 
gig. We'll go down well tonight!" But 
about 15 minutes into the show І felt I 
wasn't doing very well; Га forgotten to 
work. Га presumed it was a good place 
so I was always gonna go down well. 
Sometimes you forget what you have 
to do. And it’s the same for towns and 
countries. You can go toa place and 
havea rotten time, but then a year 
later you might go back and have a 
great time. 


And the best place? 

B Australia’s a great place. It looks 
good. It’s clean and bright and healthy. 
And the people seem happy and 
delighted to be there ... and they don't 
waste any time telling you that. 
Pamela Plus, Australia produces the 
best wives... 

B [laughing] Of course it does. It does 
a fine line in wives ... 

P Was that why you married me? 
Because I’m Australian? 

B Partly. I also married you because 
you're ... a woman. 

P Ah yes. Minimal expectations ... 


What has been your favourite 
adventure that you went on together? 
B Our wedding in Fiji. 

P Yeah. What was the highlight 

for you? 

B The highlight for me was putting 
my city clothes away and knowing 
that Га be wearing a... what d’you call 
that thing? 

PAsulu. 

B Wearing a sulu for the rest ofthe 
time and feeling comfortable 

and happy. 

P What about the food? We ate sea 
snake, didn't we? 

B There were a lot of snakes. They 
looked like Newcastle United players 
... black and white stripes. 

P [laughing] That's good. We hada 
weird group of people with us, 
didn’t we? And you had a series of 
scuba mishaps. 

BIdropped my weights. 

P That's right! Your weight belt 
dropped to the bottom. And that 
little dive guide was desperately 
trying to hold on to you cos you 
were shooting upwards 
dangerously fast. Perhaps a place 
15 improved when you add a near- 
death experience. 


Which place that you've revisited 
has changed the most since your 
first visit? 

B New Zealand. New Zealand had 
changed for the better. By far. 


Aside from the Florida Keys, 
where you live now, if you had to 


settle in one place that you'd visited, 
where would it be? 

B Australia. 

P You bastard. 

B Whaaa? 

P You even promised me one hot 
Christmas (Australia) and one cold 
Christmas (Scotland), but it never 
happened. So now you're saying you 
would have lived there? 

B Yeah. 

P Let's move to Byron Bay. 

B Sure. 


You say in the book that the 

Rambling Man doesn’t discuss 
political hot potatoes. Do you talk 
politics at home? 

B We just point out pricks when we see 
them on TV. 

P Yeah. We usually agree on pricks. 

B No shortage of them here ... 


Florida's politics has become more 
tumultuous. Do you have views on 
Ron DeSantis? 

B He should be fucked and burned. 

P We're notthat aware of those 
attitudes where we live. Most people 
around us are more liberal ... 

B Butthere are people nearby who 
put Trump decorations on their 
Christmas trees. 

P That's true. We do see his name in 
lights in our street. Yeah. There are 
people driving crazy Trump trucks 
with flags everywhere. 

B My friend whom I used to watch 
shooting lizards has told me that he's 
preparing for the civil war. But 
unfortunately, his family have taken 
him away soI can't find him any more. 
Maybe that's a good thing. 


Sinceretiring from live performance, 
what do you miss most about it? 

B The fact that it doesn't matter what 
kind of day you're having; you're 
gonna have a great night. 

P That's good. That's very good. 

B You become this other guy ... 

and have a great night that will last till 
the following day. 
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How has life changed for you both 
since Billy’s Parkinson’s diagnosis? 

B Pamela dresses me in the morning... 
PIsit really that different? 

Imean, when you were home 

before, you more or less did a lot 
ofthe same sort of things, you 

know - sat and watched football. 
People brought you cups of tea... 

В I have to get lifts everywhere. I can’t 
drive any more. 

P Well, you do have a fabulous 
Australian chauffeur. 

B True. 

P With superior driving skills ... 

B Aye, the less said about that 

the better. 


You've written about the re-entry 
problems; when you came back to 
normal domestic life after being on 
tour for a long time, it was hard to 
re-enter. 

B Yeah - you keep dialling 9 for 
anoutside line. And try to call 
room service. 


How hard has it been for you asa 
natural traveller to be at home - 
during the various lockdowns, as well 
as due to your illness? 

B It's been brilliant! It's been one ofthe 
great surprises of my life! I was told to 
stay home, I did it and I loved it. 

Even my dogs loved it. Although we 
were very lucky because we live on a 
canal, so we could go for walks in a 
tropical paradise. 

P And even now ... for example, two 
nights ago you were sitting fishing just 
outside your back door. The higher the 
sea level rises, the closer the fishing's 
going to be ... so you'll soon bea 
fishing Rambling Man without even 
leaving the house. 

B There's something in my Scottish 
nature that makes me look forward to 
global warming: “High fucking time!” 
P You used to say along time ago 

- when we bought the Highlands 
house - that you always wanted to be 
able to go fishing in your slippers, and 
finally you can do it. 


How has your Parkinson's diagnosis 
evolved over time? 

B It's very difficult to see the 
progression exactly, because a lot of 
things come and go. Recently 

I've noticed a deterioration in my 
balance. That was never such a 
problem before, but in the last 
year that has come and it has 
stayed. For some reason, I thought 
it would go away, because a lot of 
symptoms have come and gone 
away ... just to defy the symptom 
spotters. The shaking 

has reappeared ... 

P Not much though... 

B ... and the inability to get out of 
certain types of chairs. 

P The balance issue has been 

most significant, hasn’t it? 
Especially since, unfortunately, it 


resulted in you having a >> 


couple of serious falls ... 
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B It's funny, that fall 
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Ihad when I landed on my jaw 
reminded me ofa thing I used to do on 
stage. I used to say: “I fell out of bed, 
but luckily my face broke my fall ...” 
P It wasn’t so funny when you broke 
your hip. 

B It’s just added to the list of things 
that hold me back. I feel like I want to 
go for a walk, but I go for 50 yards and 
I want to go home, because I’m tired. 
I’m being encroached upon by this 
disease. It’s creeping up behind 

me and stopping me doing things. 
It’s a cruel disease. 

P It’s been pretty slow-moving, 
though. 

B Really, really slow-moving, 

but that doesn’t make it any 

more pleasant. 

P Of course not. 

B What I find is that sometimes I get 
little gifts. When I’m fed up with 
shaking, I try drawing while 

shaking and the wriggly lines make it 
turn out nice. 

P Yeah, it’s amazing that you still 
draw. Incredible. 

BI did a great shaking one the other 
day. It’s lovely. 


Alot of people will relate to the 
change a relationship undergoes 
when one person has to care for the 
other person physically ... 

P What are your thoughts about 

that, Billy? 

B It's lovely. I found a new you. I found 
anew Pamela. And it’s worked out 
great. I never thought that you’d be 
able to look after me the way you do. 
I thought it would annoy you terribly. 
You were such an independent “look 
after yourself” kind of person. But 
you’ve rallied round to looking after 
me. And it suits you great. And it sure 
suits me lovely. 

P Well, you'd do the same if I got 
Parkinson’s or something else. 

B Course I would. 

P Yes. 

BIcould bea care taker. There 

were a lot of mistakes made by 
people in summing me up, because 
of my rebellious clothing and 

haircut and beard ... and because of 
my kind of humour. But the 

audience never found me rebellious 

- atleast not against them. They 
joined in the rebellion. Thought it was 
arather good idea. So Гуе never been 
therebellious person that 

people think. 

P You invited the audience to join 
you in being rebellious against 
things that deserved to be rebelled 
against, right? 

B I was just a working man - а welder 
who was sick and tired of some things 
and thought they should be spoken 
about it. 


What do you think of old age - how it’s 
perceived and how society treats it? 

B It’s a cunning ploy that awaits you. 
The surprise is fucking nerve-racking. 
That suddenly you can’t walk any 
more. Can't run. Can't jump. It’s a 
weird and nasty surprise. I don’t know 
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if we should tell people about it, or just 
let it be their surprise when they come 
to it. But I think to prepare for it would 
be depressing. 

P A lot of people think that you're 
going to be bent over with a stick by 
the time you’re 50. 

B That’s right. [Laughing] I’m bent over 
with a stick and I’m well past 50. And I 
do have an array of very nice sticks. 
Growing old is a secret everybody 
keeps. It isn’t a jolly thing. But I often 
think of old men that I knew when I 
was a boy. They were younger than I 
am now and I thought they were very 
old. And m по Ке them. I don’t look 
like them and I don’t behave like them. 
Something has come over us all - the 
people who were born in the 20th 
century. From the war on, we’rea 
different species. We don’t 

complain as much as people think 

we do. 


What things have you lost that 

you regret? 

P Do you think you could still play the 
banjo if you tried? 

B Yeah. 

P I think you could, too, if you just 
practised. 

B Yeah, I could do a little. 

P And you'vetaken up the 

mouth organ. 

B Yeah. I’m getting better at the 
harmonica. Blues. What was 

the question? 

P What things can't you do now 

that you used to be able to do? 

That you regret. 

B Run. Sometimes Га like to run. Ра 
like to dance. But apart from that, 
everything fits me lovely. People seem 
to drive me places. And that's great. As 
long as they leave me alone when they 
get there. I want them to just drop me 
then get going. 


Billy, what do you make of 
showbusiness these days? Who and 
what makes you laugh? 

B Well, that's hard. 

P What about that TV show - you're 
always talking about loving the people 
who are so unpolitically correct? 

B Oh yeah... there's a school of 

black comedians who are generally in 
their 50s or 60s, and they are so 
politically incorrect it almost 

doesn’t bear watching. It’s 
fantastically good for you. They 

just say it like it is - it’s breathtaking. 
That’s wonderful and I’m glad they 
exist, because the social worker-ation 
that has passed through comedy is 
vomit-inducing. Comedians never 
used to worry about what was 

correct to say. You said it, and you 
soon found out whether it was correct 
or not. And then you got on with it. 
And that was a good enough rule 

for me. 


What TV or films do you watch 
together? 

B I went to see Oppenheimer but 

I forgot my hearing aids. I could sort of 
hear, but not as well as I thought I 


could, and I thought it was a rather 
dull film. But then with a stroke of 
genius I decided to go and see it again 
with my hearing aids - and discovered 
it was a great film. There were jokes in 
it! Such a joy. It taught me a great 
lesson - to take my hearing aids 
everywhere. Oh, and I saw Barbie 

and I stayed till the end! It 

was extraordinary. 

P And then we saw Passages ... 

B ... about the gay couple? I thoroughly 
enjoyed that. We were with a gay man 
at the time, a friend of ours. I had been 
politically incorrect with him on the 
occasion when I mistook his husband 
for his brother. He forgave me and still 
finds it very funny. And there was а 
lovely bit during the film when one 

of the people involved said: “We’re 

all brothers!” 


Billy, what’s it like being married to 

a psychologist? 

B It’s easy. She never brings up 
psychology when she’s near me. 
Although Гуе seen her looking 

over my shoulder when I’m 

drawing, and heard the weird sighing 
noise that she makes, knowing that 
she's gonna have to analyse it at 
some point. 

P Oh, please! The other day I was 
looking askance at someone 

shooting his mouth offin the gym 
and he said to me: *Are you analysing 
me?” I said: “No, Рт not analysing 
you, I’m judging you.” He laughed, so I 
followed up with: “D’you know the 
difference between analysis and 
judgment? It’s $350 an hour.” 

B [laughing] Yes, I’ve noticed that you 
doa kind of sighing thing, which Рт 
supposed to hear and adjust my 
behaviour accordingly. 

P Glad you recognise the 

message, Billy ... @ 


Rambling Man: My Life on the Road by 
Billy Connolly is published by John 
Murray Press at £25. Order your copy 
for £22 from guardianbookshop.com. 
Delivery charges may apply. 
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USHHOUSEINLONDON 
is a narrow, imposing building that was constructed 
about a century ago from rugged limestone, which 
helped it survive a nearby missile strike during 
the second world war. It's the sort of place you might 
choose to take shelter at the outset ofa third world war 
and, fittingly, it is where dozens of Nato employees, 
as well as representatives of various global militaries, 
have gathered on a sunny summer afternoon to 
simulate the end of everything. In two vast top-floor 
conference rooms, an ambitious game - a war game, 
they call it - has been devised by academics from the 
department of war studies at King’s College London. 
Dr David Banks, the university’s war-gaming specialist, 
has invited me along to watch an imaginary conflict 
break out. 

At 10am Banks, 44, who has silvery grey hair anda 
suit to match, takes to the stagein one ofthe conference 
rooms to address the assembled players. Some have 
been sent by their bosses as a training exercise; others 
are volunteers, here out of curiosity. They range from 
suited military-industrialtypes to soldiersin uniform; 
scruffy programmers toscruffier lecturers; women and 
men in their late 20s and 30s to greybeards carrying 
their coffee cups as though someone’s about to snatch 
them away. War-gaming appeals toall sorts of different 
people in different fields for different reasons, according 
to Banks. Politicians, ambassadors and their aides 
sometimes play these daylong games to “internalise 
lessons”. They might want to get better at reading 
diplomatic signals or making strategic decisions under 
pressure. Meanwhile generals, liaisons or othersinthe 
military sphere might enrol for bigger-picture reasons: 
to chance upon “surprising decisions, strategies or 
system dynamics” in a simulated conflict that might 
later be helpfulin areal conflict. 

Possibly one or two are here for the childish fun. 
War-gaming generally involves playing turn-based 
games with cards and maps, accumulating tokens and 
trying not to feel too silly while saying things suchas, 
“Action that!” and, “What’s the combat readiness of the 
northern fleet?” At least three-quarters of the people 
assembled here are men. I hear North American accents, 
Scandinavian, eastern European. Most people have 
asked not to be named in this story, but Рт allowed 
to hover where I like, making notes. One Dutch guy 
wearing a colourful checked sports jacket is already 
complaining that there’s nowhere to smoke during 
breaks. One Italian dude, aripped, thick-necked former 
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marine, hascrammed himselfinsidea suit for the day. 
His colleague from the Italian military has made a 
war-gaming faux pas by showing up with authentic 
stars on his shoulder. Not cool. War games are most 
useful and most enjoyable, I’m told, when there are no 
visiblesigns of rank - when real-world hierarchies are 
flattened and randomised by the fictional roles people 
are assigned atthe start of the day. 


IT IS 10AM. Banks asks everyone present to imagine 
they are on the threshold of geopolitical catastrophe, 
somewherea little beyond, though not thatfar beyond, 
our current perilous state. He fleshes out a scenario. 
Prolonged and humbling conflictin Ukraine as well as 
Finland's recent accession to Nato has tested Russian 
pride to breaking point. Worsening matters, Nato has 
decidedto press its advantage inthe region by staging 
a military exercise on the Finnish-Russian border. 
China, Iran and India have made it plain: they're not 
impressed by Nato. The Swedes are jangly, too. Spy 
planes, satellites and troop carriers are in play. A few 
wrong moves and all this posturing and provocation 
could ignite into something far worse. It is up to the 
players assembled in Bush House to try to war-game 
us back from the brink. 

Now Banks moves among the crowd, handing 
out jobs like sweets. During this phase of a game, a 
real-life general might get a tap on the shoulder and 
tumble to become a low-level functionary for the first 
time in decades. A career shit-eater might get to feed 
somebody else the shit. (Maybe the general.) Anyone 
-adata specialist, a sciencenerd, an archive-dwelling 
academic - might find themselves near-omnipotent 
for the day. With a pointed finger, Banks elevates four 
random people to play as Russian high command. In 
a corner of one ofthe conference rooms, put aside for 
theirexclusiveuse, thefour newly minted Russians are 
told they can organise themselves and their decision- 
making however they want. “Ifyou want to be equals 
here, that’s fine,” says one of Banks’s PhD students. 
“Or if you want to appoint a dictator, that’s fine, too.” 

The four look at each other as if to say: a dictator, 
ridiculous! Ofcourse, they decide to collaborate. There’s 
a physicist from California who has a long beard and 
an even longer braided ponytail. Pll call him Tim. Не 
sits next to a spectacled, serious-minded European 
who in the real world works for Nato’s operations 
department. I’llcallhim Matteo. Across the table there’s 
amild-mannered lecturer from Hungary who wears a 
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purple sweater. I’llcallhim Zlatan. Makingup the group 
isasuited British woman, another Nato employee, who 
works in analysis. РІ call her Amy. As the game begins, 
Tim, Matteo, Zlatan and Amy collaborate well, cordial 
intheirstrategic discussions if not alwaystheirstrategy. 

Presented with a range of possible opening moves, 
Russian high command decide to prioritise the 
destabilisation of Finland. But how? Decisions are 
debated and stress-tested before an irreversible 
commitment is made. Should their imaginary Russia 
gohardafter itsobjectives? Or should itbe more oblique, 
Putin-esque, harder for outsiders and enemiestoread? 
Timthe bearded physicist is already wondering about 
sending warships into the Baltic. Asan opening gambit, 
Itake this tobe the equivalent of starting anargument 
with the c-word or an arm-wrestle with a chokeslam. 
But Tim’s one of the four in charge and that’s why 
everyone has come here today: to find out who they 
are,as muchas what they might doinahighlystressful, 
highly consequential scenario. 

Purple-jumpered lecturer Zlatanseems asweetheart. 
After Tim has spoken he suggests something less 
belligerent - maybe a few extra passes over Finlandin 
aspy plane? Matteo, already emergingasa first-do-no- 
harm type, adjusts his spectacles and wonders whether 
even this level of aggression is too much. Maybe a bit 
of email phishing in the region? The suited analyst, 
Amy, sides with Tim. “I’m thinking we escalate early. 
We provoke them. It’s what the real Russia would do.” 
The others nod through her suggestion. After an hour 
of play, Amy has emerged as a leader of sorts. 

Tim the physicist, already on asecond bottle of Coke, 
seems tobe hankering for arole as her enforcer. There's 
a balcony just off the Bush House conference room. 
Noting that it’s eight floors to the tarmac below, Tim 
makes the first of many, many jokes about the possible 
use of this balcony forintimidating subordinates. There 
are loads of subordinates. To explain: while these four 
make the big calls in one conference room, dozens of 
other players have been randomly assigned rolesinthe 
lower rungs of Russia's military machine. Halfofthe100 
attendees were selected by Banks to play as Russians 
and half were selected to play as Nato people. From 
пат onwards, subordinates begin to walkin from their 
other conference room, bringing updates about their 
successes or struggles in related mini-games. 

An attache from cybersecurity comes in, then one 
from diplomacy, another from info ops. “Comrade,” 
Tim calls them. Everyone is taking the game more 
seriously now. Banks had warned me it always takes 
an hour of awkwardness for everybody tosettleinand 
submit to their roles. The four Russian commanders 
are standing over their maps now. They dismiss visiting 
underlings with little waves of the hand. 


IT’S LUNCHTIME. The players are taking a break. Out 
onthe balcony I speak witha woman called Catherine. 
She’s eating a plum and enjoying the view over London. 
Afew hours ago, she was picked by Banks to play as one 
of the Nato commanders. In her day job she’s a lower- 
ranked employee of that same organisation, a 
middle-ranking staff officer in a department called 
experimentation design, which studies and anticipates 
possible future developmentsin international conflict. 
Гуе been admiring her leadership skills all morning. 
She’s a sort of wartime Churchill mixed with peak 
Angela Merkel, imperturbable. 

“War-gaming is about preparing for the future,” 
Catherine says. “How do you make the best of a bad 
set of options? How do you navigate a space that isn’t 
blackand white, where the view of the decision-maker 
is blurred?” Catherine has worked in fields related to 
war-gaming for some time and, along with Banks, she 
helped me understand some of its history. 

For centuries, people have used games to anticipate 
the future of war and to prepare for it. There was a 
16th-century card game, or kartenspiel, that was used 
to teach basic military principles to the courtiers of 
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Charles V, explains the academic Roger Mason in his 
2018 essay Wargaming: Its History and Future. A dice 
game playedinearly 19th-century Bohemia simulated 
the management and movement of a large body of 
troops; another, played by Prussians oftheera, involved 
the submission of written military orders to a neutral 
umpire. During the first world war, leaders in Britain, 
Germany and Russia used war games to consider 
new problems of mass mobilisation brought about by 
advances in transport; in the second, Mason writes, 
*the Japanese wargamed the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
theinvasion of numerous targeted islands, the attack on 
Midway and a possible offensive in the Indian Ocean". 

According to Banks, analogue, in-person war- 
gaming fell away as a prominent military tool in the 
1950s and 60s because of the rise of computers. Ever 
since, it has come in and out of fashion, Catherine 
explains, depending on the particular circumstances 
ofanera: “Right nowit’s the flavour of the day, because 
the problems of the allied nations are not black and 
white.” There’s counterinsurgency abroad. “Hybrid 
activities between near-peer competitors.” Almost- 
wars. There's alot of grey in the world, Catherine says, 
and war-gaming “is a method to perfect our ability to 
navigate these grey spaces". Later, Banks quotesa line 
by the late economist Thomas Schelling: “One thinga 
person cannot do, no matter howrigorous his analysis 
or heroic his imagination, is to draw up a list of things 
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that would never occur to him.” 

Having finished her plum, ready to war-game once 
more, Catherine sits back at the Nato command table. 
She's across the conference room from the Russians, 
out of their hearing butin sight. Holdingand arranging 
stacks of cards, moving tokens around a map, the two 
groups glance suspiciously at each other from time 
to time but keep their distance. They are supposed to 
communicate only through players who have taken 
on a role today as diplomats. At the moment, there's 
no appetite for negotiation. Nato is about to embark 
on its flashy border exercise, and over on the Russian 
table, strategy-trained Amy asks her colleagues, “Do 
we have anything to make their exercise look bad?” 
The group dove, Matteo, suggests they try something 
gentle. Maybea little space-jamming. The others say по, 


no; even purple-sweatered Zlatan disagrees. He seems 
to haveturned more hawkish since lunch. 

Throughout the afternoon, these war-gamers are 
distracted by what Banks calls “injects”. You or [would 
recognise themas plot twists, meant toamp up tension, 
place the decision-makers in a bind, or raise or lower 
the overall pace of their play. Ona large monitor that’s 
been placed between the two command tables, fictional 
news alerts appear. Undersea sabotage off Estonia. A 
Boko Haram raid in Nigeria. An Iranian attack on the 
Kurds. The players get better at distinguishing which 
major events may not matter much tothem, and which 
smallernuggets ofnews might beimportant. Informed 
of the suspicious death of the US ambassadorto France, 
Amy thwarts any possible discussion of the matter by 
reminding her Russian colleagues that, with Nato, 
Finland and Ukraine their top priorities, “we don’t care 
about the Americans”. When there is anews alert about 
an energy crisis in Sri Lanka, Zlatan sits straighter in 
his seat. “Thisis huge forus,” he says. Amy agrees. She 
sorts through the cards on the table until she finds the 
one that’s labelled “CUT ENERGY SUPPLY”. 

As they set about strangling the world of more oil 
and gas, Zlatan seems to be growing in confidence and 
influence at the table. When it’s announced via news- 
ticker that a Russian warship inthe Black 
Sea has exploded, someone whispers, 

“Bastards.” Tim the physicist says, 
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*See, I told you we should have done an anticipatory 
counterattack." Zlatan (sweet Zlatan!) coolly suggests 
thatthey escalatethelevel ofthreatin response. Some 
sort of military manoeuvre might do it. 

Amyisn'tsure. “We’realready doinga missiletest," 
she says. Isn't that escalation enough? Tim sides with 
Zlatan, pitching an airspace incursion. If things get 
difficult in the aftermath, Tim continues, “we can 
always callit a pilot error". Matteo doesn't fancy any 
of this. Hesitantas ever, hepointsoutthatnoneofthem 
know how muchescalationis too muchescalation. “We 
don’t know wherethered lineis," Matteo reminds them. 

He is right. Only Banks and his assistants are able 
to keep an accurate count of *escalation tokens" that 
accumulate throughout this war game. If players on 
either side provoke their opponents too much or too 
far (ifthey get their calculations even slightly wrong), 
they might pass an invisible threshold set by Banks and 
his team. Beyond this, they will all lose control of this 
standoff and events will spin towards disaster ... 
Privately, Banks has told me he doesn’t expect the 
threshold to be breached. He promises he'll be keeping 
things spicy and tense for the players. But he does not 
expect the world to end by teatime. 


NOW ІТ IS 3PM. The mood has turned a bit weird at 
the Russian table. The nearest curtains have been 
drawn to block out the glare of the sun and this 
enhancesabunkerish paranoia that seemsto hang over 
the group. A spotlight shines down from the ceiling of 
the conference room. It happens to frame Zlatan in a 
perfect cone of light. This feels right, because Zlatan 
is deferred to more and more for decisions now. Tim 
backs him up. Tim's his man. I find myselfthinking of 
Zlatan and Tim as Jack and Roger in Lord ofthe Flies, 
the leader who rises from obscurity and his muscle. 
It is with difficulty that I take myself away from this 
developing spectacleto catch up with those more sober 
folks on the Nato side. 

Someone has neatenedalltheir maps andtheirgame 
cardsinto geometric alignment. Catherine takes notes 
oneverythingthat happens. Debriefs fromthose Nato 
underlings who wander through from next door are 
brisk and efficient. We are informed about successful 
troop movements, influential media blitzes, cunning 
psy-opcampaigns. WhenIreturntothe Russian table, 
formerleader Amy has vanished. It turns out she’s now 
playingasub-game inthe other conference room -the 
underlings’ conference room. Whether relegated by 
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choice or by coup (it’s not clear), Amy has moved toa 
marginal role in information. 

Matteo remains with the other two commanders but 
he seems quieter, his caution of less and less use to this 
other pair. Itis the age of Zlatan and Tim now. “Can we 
getintel on the Finnish ports? ... We’re gonna escalate 
again ... We should reinforce offensive cyber... They're 
not gonna know if we mobilise there, it's not even 
escalatory ... Don't make me send you outside to the 
balcony ... What'sthe readiness level of our northern 
fleet? ... ’m expectinga bit of blowback on... We should 
try to make gains in [outer] space... We could certainly 
use gains in space.” 

By 4pm, an imaging satellite has been shot to 
smithereens, troops from both sides are on the move 
and asarcastic American woman playing as a Russian 
diplomat has somehow persuaded the UN security 
council to condemn Nato for starting all this witha 
provocative border exercise. A news alert flashes on 
to the screen. The Doomsday Clock, which tracks the 
likelihood of global annihilation, has been set to 30 
seconds to midnight, the severest threat-level since 
its inception. Zlatan, barely pausing to register this, is 
fingering a card labelled “DOMESTIC REPRESSION”. 
Tim wonders where his missile launchers have got to. 

It’s about now that I wander over to Banks. Wearing 
an unreadable expression, he is observing the game 
from the side of the conference room. 

Er, are we still OK here, I ask him? 

Banks raises an eyebrow. He says that his PhD helpers 
have been discreetly tallying the escalation tokens on 
both tables and, in fact, we are running a bit closer to 
the point ofnoreturn than he expected. Banks doesn’t 
think the players will escalate matters much further. 
There’s half an hour left to go in the game, and ways 
they can row back from disaster, if the savvy and the 
willare there. 

The afternoon sun, magnified by the balcony 
windows, ismakingithotterandhotterinthe conference 
room. I know this is only a game. We all know this is 
only a game. Even so, Рт nagged at by an impulse to 
get off the eighth floor. I find myself wondering: does 
Bush House have a basement? With supplies? 


BY THETIMEBANKScallsan епа tothe game, Finland 
has been utterly destabilised, the UN and Nato are 
barely onspeaking terms, and billions of dollars’ worth 
of military equipment has been deployed or destroyed. 
Zlatan and Tim rise to shake hands, hitching up their 
trousers, pleased at how their day has turned out. 
Starting to recover their manners, they drift over to 
commiserate with their counterparts on the Natotable. 
Curious, they stare down atthe neatened cards, finally 
able to see what it was this Nato lot were trying to 
achieve behind a haze of missed diplomatic signals and 
exploded-satellite debris. “We were playing to win,” 
Tim notices. “They were playing not to lose.” 

As for Zlatan, before he wanders away to the next- 
door conference room for biscuits and a debrief, Icatch 
himmutteringto himself. He'slookingdownatthe Nato 
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boardandsaying, softly, “Boom, boom, boom.” Itturned 
out that Zlatan wasa terribly effective warmonger when 
he was asked to be. It’s almost as though he’s muttering 
his goodbyes to that all-powerful persona who for seven 
hours held all our collective futures in his hands. By 
the time he isin the other room, leaning against a wall 
and listening to Banks deliver a final address, Zlatan 
is one of the crowd again: a sweet Hungarian lecturer 
wearing a purple sweater. 

Things almost went badly wrong today, Banks tells 
the players from the stage. The way he designed his war 
game, there was room for both sides to accumulate 115 
tokens between them “without plunging the worldinto 
nuclear horror”. There are gasps when Banks says they 
accumulated 114 tokens today. “The game escalated 
precipitously at the end,” he explains. “You all got 
very eager. You missed crossing the threshold by the 
narrowest of margins the game will allow.” 

Perhapsit counts asasort ofachievement. It certainly 
leaves us lots to ponder as we file out of Bush House. I 
glance up at the eighth-floor balcony, glad to be back 
on solid ground. I buy a pasty from Greggs and wolf it 
down, feeling obscurely grateful for the opportunity. 
A few days later, at the weekend, Banks sends me an 
email. He's embarrassed. He made a mistake. Either he 
oroneofhisstudentsbotchedthe count. The finaltally 
ofescalation tokens inthe game wasn't 114, it was 116. 

Boom, boom, boom 6 
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elived by the seaside until I was five years 

old, in our tiny fishing village called White 

House, which belonged tothe fishermen of 

my mother’s family, her father and 

grandfather. Hidden just beyond the 

margins of the postcard idea of Jamaica was 
our little community, a modest hamlet shrouded behind 
a wall of wind-gnarled trees and haphazard cinder 
blocks, a half mile of hot sand browned from our daily 
living and sifting between bare toes, glittering 300 
yards in every direction to the sea. Here there was no 
slick advert of a “No Problem” paradise, no welcome 
daiquiris, no smiling Black butler. This was my Jamaica. 
Here, time moved slowly, cautiously, anda weatherworn 
fisherman, grandfather or uncle, may or may not lift a 
straw hat from his eyes to greet you. 

My family livedin close quartersand knewthesubtle 
dialect of each other’s dreams. Under a zinc roof held 
together with sandy planks and sea-rusted nails, we lived 
intheshrinking three-bedroom house my grandfather 
had built with his own hands. Ishared oneroom with my 
parents and my brother, Lij, who was two years younger 
than me, all four of us sleeping on the same bed, while 
mynewborn sister, Ife, who was four years younger, slept 
inahand-me-down playpen next tous. Myaunts Sandra 
and Audrey shared a room with my cousin, while my 
grandfather and his girlfriend slept with their three 
young daughters in their own room. Somewhere in this 
house, or thenext, is where my mother keened her first 
cry, and my grandmother keened her last. 

We had no electricity, no running water. With the 
windblown houses and ramshackle beach, indoor 
plumbing was a luxury, so none of the houses in the 
village had bathrooms. Instead, allthe villagers shared 
a pit-latrine, about 300 yards away from the farthest 
house. Children were not allowed touse the latrine, since 
we were in danger of fallingin, so we were each tasked 
to keepa plastic chimmy in the house, emptying it into 
the sea every morning. My parents washed outsideina 
communal shower hastily built with thrown-away 
plywood, while my siblings and I bathed in basins set 
down close by, next toa standpipe in the yard. 

The sea was the first home I knew. Out here, I spent 
my early childhoodina wild state of happiness, stretched 
out under the almond trees fed by brine, relishing every 
fish eye like precious candy, my toes dipped in the sea’s 
milky lapping. Idug for hermit crabs inthe shallow sand, 
splashed in the wet bank where stingrays buried 
themselves to cool off. Each day my joy was anew dress 
my mother had stitched for me by hand. She and her 
sisters laughed like happy sirens wherever they went, 
crashing decibels that alerted the whole village to their 
gathering. Wheneverthesisters sat together on the beach 
talking, Iclung to their ankles and listened, mimicking 
their feral cackling, which noteven the herons overhead 
could escape. I never loved any place more than this. 


MY FATHER WAS NOT FROM THE SEASIDE, so he 
never felt at home at White House. He was aman who 
lived among fishermen but did not eat fish, adhering in 
all ways to an ascetic Rasta existence: no drinking, no 
smoking, no meator dairy, all tenets ofa highly restrictive 
way oflivingthe Rastafari called Ital. Already, at 26, his 
thick beard and riverine dreadlocks gave him the 
wizened look of an augur whose tea leaves only foretold 
catastrophe. Some days he would bring his guitartothe 
sand and belt out his reggae songs, forecasting the 
impending peril of Black people with a stormy austerity 
that must have seemed misplaced at the seaside. 

There was no time for idling with Babylon on the 
prowl, he would warn, often trapping villagers into 
long talks about fortifying their minds and bodies 
against the evils ofthe western world. “Foraweakmind 
is ripe for the worms of Babylon,” he would caution, 
slowly sharpening his look into a gaze that could 
overcloud the sun. A gaze that my siblings andI would 
later come to know all too well. 

Even at this young age I knew that my parents were 
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unusual. They were the only ones at White House who 
had dreadlocks, and the only people I had ever heard 
call out ће name of Haile Selassie in reverence, though 
it would be some time before I questioned why. Most 
days my father journeyed far away to the hotels lining 
our coast, where he played his reggae music for tourists, 
his guitar and dreadlocks heavy dreams slung over his 
back. When he was gone, my pregnant mother spent 
her few free hours while my baby brother slept scouring 
the beach for empty conch shells, or chopping mounds 
ofalmonds to make asugary confection called almond 
drops to sell to tourists, supplementing the family's 
income. Before he left for work, my father would always 
stoop down, hold me eye to eye, and warn me to stay 
away from the sea. I promised him that I would. As the 
light grew longer with the passing months, I grew more 
curious, roaming ever closer to the boundary of the 
shoreline, away from my mother’s watchfuleye, testing 
how far along our beach I could go. 

Firstborn of four, Ihad claimed this beach as much 
as it claimed me. As a toddler, I would wade into the 
shallows to wash my chimmy with my mother, while 
the steady clamour of Concorde jets shrieked across 
the sky, their white contrails crisscrossing our blue. 
Each опе ап iron bird, a bird of Babylon. 

Ihad grown accustomed to the constant roaring of 
planes leaving from the airport next door, a place 
forbidden to us. Next tothe airport, loomingalong the 
bordersofour village, were hotels with high walls made 
of pink marbleand coral stone, flanked on top by broke- 
glass bottles, their sharp edges catching the light in 
cruel warning:tolivein paradiseisto bereminded how 
little you can afford it. Each new hotel they built was 
larger than the last, until the resorts resembled our 
still-standing colonial houses and plantations, many 
of whichserved asattractions and wedding destinations 
for tourists. This was the fantasy tourists wanted to 
inhabit, sunbathing at hotels along the coast named 
Royal Plantation or Grand Palladium, then getting 
married on the grounds where the enslaved had been 
tortured and killed. 

Every year, Black Jamaicans owned less and less of 
the coastline that bejewelled our island to the outside 
world, allour beauty bought up by rich hoteliers, or sold 
off to foreigners by the descendants of white enslavers 
who earned their fortunes on our backs, and who still 
ownenough of Jamaicatoday to continuetoturna profit. 

But my great-grandfather would not sell our little 
beachside. He held on to his home, even as the hotels 
grew grander on both sides ofthe village, even as we 
lived deeper and deeperin their shadow, until eventually 
the coral reefs he fished in blanched and disappeared, 
his livelihood gone. 

Now most of Montego Bay’s coastline is owned by 
Spanish and British hoteliers - our new colonisation - 
and most Jamaicans must pay an entrance fee to enter 
and enjoy a beach. Not us. Today, no 
stretch of beach in Montego Bay belongs >> 
to its Black citizens except for White 


House. My great-grandfather had left the land title and 
deedsocoiledin coral bone, so swamped undersea kelp 
and brine, thatnohoteliercouldreachit. Thislittle hidden 
village by the sea, this beachside, was still ours, only. 


THE FIRST TIME I DISOBEYED MY FATHER and 
walked into the sea alone, I was four years old. The 
afternoon heat was perishing. My father had already 
left for work, and my pregnant mother was sweating 
somewhere out of sight, bathing my baby brother in 
the same red plastic basin she’d use to handwash our 
clothes, or bending over to feed her own baby sister, 
her father’s newest newborn, who she’d delivered from 
his scared teenage girlfriend on our bedroom floor only 
amonth before. While cooling down under the palms 
outside in the sand, I spotted something glintinginthe 
water, caught under the sun’s glare. Calling me. 

Helloand I love you, said a reedy voice from the sea, 
speaking the kind language of a small child, and so 
Istepped in, first one foot inthe sinking sand and then 
another, warm sea-froth snaking around my tiny 
ankles, then rising quickly to my knees. It didn’t matter 
tome that I didn’t yet know howtoswim. I turned one 
last time to look at our house - my grandfather’s house 
-ahundred feet away, crouched smallonthe sand, sun 
glimmering off its zinc roof, the ripe almond trees on 
either side, and saw по one reaching for me, soI threw 
myself quietly into the rollicking waves. 

The seawater rose to my chest, the waves splashing 
against my torso, my dress clinging frantic to my skin. 
Saltwater filled my nostrils and mouth asIkicked my 
arms and legs uselessly, my body sinking in slow 
motion, my hands reaching up, reaching out, and 
feeling only sea, touching nothing and nowhere but 
the darkening blue below. What Iremember next was 
red. Red shirt, red in the water. Blood. 

Suddenly, my mother's arms were around me, lifting 
and gasping, andthe world unsealeditselfand sangevery 
songinmy ear. My mother held metight,tootight, and 
screamed my name. She sobbed andlooked into my face, 
darted between my eyes, touched my head, counted my 
fingers, kissed them, and sobbed and sobbed. *Are you 
OK?" shecried, breathless. “Are you OK? Are you OK?” 

She had flown to me from hundreds of yards away. 
As she dashed, something in the sand had ripped 
through her bare foot, a broken bottle or old tin can, 
and now she bled all over the sand, all over me. She 
didn’t seem to notice or feel it, as she touched me gently 
here and there, pleading, “Are you OK?” 

“Yes, I’m OK,” I told her, with what my mother has 
described as an unnatural calm, before I slipped my 
wrinkled thumb into my mouth and sucked, looking 
away from the horizon. I placed my head against her 
heaving chest, relieved to gulp the rush of air, and 
breathed when she breathed. 

She never told my father about my near-drowning, 
I discovered three decades later. They had both wished 
for a Rasta family for so long that she could not bear to 
name the danger we’d only narrowly escaped - danger 
that my father soon began to foresee in every corner. 


EVER SINCEIHAD KNOWN HIM, my father had the 
stony demeanour ofa general on the eve of a decisive 
battle, and in my youth I revered him. Though he had 
anaturally frail frame and wasnotallerthan my mother, 
he could quiet the whole house just by walking through 
the door, withanairas perishing as His Majesty’s. Under 
Haile Selassie’s scorpion-gaze, I was small. His portrait 
hung high from our living room wall, searing into me 
whenever my father spoke. 

We lived іп а noisy tangle with my mother's family, 
who my father called baldheads and heathens, the 
unprincipled men and women of Babylon. Livinginthe 
same house meant there was no gate to guard me and 
my siblings from them, and there were по fences to keep 
the other villagers away. This troubled him. Steadfastly 
devoted to Rastafari, my father had a strict binary of 
rules by which he measured everything. What was 
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righteous and what was wicked. Who was blessed and 
who was heathen. Though my siblings and I were all 
under six, the purity of our spirits obsessed him because 
there was no way for him to know that my “livity” was 
righteous - that I followed the true path of Rastafari - 
once I scampered away from the heat of his gaze. 

Throughout my life, my father was the main 
breadwinner in our family, and was always gone to the 
hotels for work. Six nights a week, he travelled for hours 
by bus to the resorts, then often stayed overnight, so 
he was gone when we left for school in the early 
mornings, and gone again when we came homein the 
afternoons. There was no other option. Beinga musician 
was just about the only way a Rastaman could be 
gainfully employed in Jamaica. 

By 1989, when we lived at White House, reggae's 
promise of cultural revolution and freedom for Black 
people had waned. Bob Marley had been dead almost 
a decade, Selassie dead for almost 15 years, and the 
Rastafari movement had gone back to the fringes of 
society, with most reggae musicians relegated to 
performing cabaret shows at the new palatial resorts 
devouring our northern coastline. Reggae's original 
mission of anticolonial rebellion and spreading the 
message of Rastafari had been defanged. My father was 
convinced that reggae's erasure by dancehallin the 
1990s wasadeliberate ploy by Jamaica'swhiterightwing 
prime minister, Edward Seaga, and the CIA, an agency 
he believed to be the villainous heart of Babylon itself. 

Though my father sang at these hotels to make a 
living, firstand foremost for him, reggae was areligious 
experience. He believed that if he kept playing his 
reggae with righteous conviction, this crooked world 
would wake up and change. If he kept playing, he could 
save Black people's minds, and we would reach Zion, 
the promised land in Africa. 

Whatthetourists couldn'tdiscern, asthey drankand 
atedinnerwhilemyfathersangandflashed hisdreadlocks 
onstage, washistrue motivation for singing. Night after 
night he sang to burn down Babylon, which was them. 


AT THE SEASIDE, we had a small radio but no 
television, so we got our news of Babylon like roots wine 
and bitters from my father’s mouth. He was our god of 
history, god of media, and high priest allin one. Every 
week my brother, my sister and I kneeled in front of 
him like disciples as he taught us Black history; all the 
crucial knowledge that Babylon kept from us, he said. 
He told us of African kings and conquerors, of unsung 
Black inventors and pioneers, proof of our glory, our 
greatness. He wanted us to know we were mighty. Like 
most members of Rastafari, my father’s most enduring 
wish was repatriating to Africa, and he sangus psalms 
of the motherland so we would know ourselves. “Africa 
for Africans!” was his frequent rallying cry, quoting 
Marcus Garvey, and we would bellow the words back 
to him in response, feeling our power. 

Whenever the spirit of Jah flowed through him, my 
father pointed his hands into a sacred Rasta symbol 


calledthe sign of the Power ofthe Trinity, and my brother 
would follow along, both of them looking regal and 
militant with their index fingers pointed down intoa 
diamond, like the emperor did above our heads. Once, 
Itried linking my fingers intothe sacred signas well, but 
my father firmly peeled my hands apart. He shook his 
head at meand said: *Thisis not for you. This is only for 
bredren.” I crumpled away, wondering why I was 
unworthy, andlet my handshanglimpasasoaked flower. 

When he wasn’t exalting the majesty of Selassie, my 
father would deliver hour-long lectures about the evil 
white men who ruled and ruined the world, the men 
he imagined every time he said “Babylon”. He wanted 
us to guard ourselves from them, to watch out for the 
bloodsuckers and baldheads. At nightin our bedroom 
he chanted “Fire bun!” at those duppies out to get us, 
thorned to anger by those he called cattle, those “simple 
people” with “simple minds”, telling me and my siblings 
that Jamaicans were enslaved by Christianity, by 
America, and by that “damn bugu-bugu noise”, which 
is what he called dancehall. 

“These people are in chains and don’t even see it,” 
he told us. My mother, listening with her sewn-up 
silence, smoked her spliff and nodded along. If my 
siblings and I were unable to escape before one of his 
lectures began, we were forced to sit in the cramped 
bedroom and listen to it in full, nodding often and 
bleating out agreement. And yet, loving him was so 
easy. It was something I'd learned from my mother all 
too well - there was only one answer to whatever he 
said. Yes, Daddy. Whatever lecture or conjecture: Yes, 
Daddy. A keen face of listening, then Yes, to whatever 
he said. Accepting his bitters like spring water. 

When he was feeling particularly loving, he called me 
Budgie, after his favourite bird, the budgerigar. “Because 
of how sweetly you used tocooasababy.” But myinterior 
was volatile, he said. My giddiness was a weakness, 
which made me susceptible to the wiles of Babylon. 
Ineeded discipline. Like most members of Rastafari, 
my father believed that a person’s body was Jah’s 
temple, and should remain pure and uncorrupted, just 
asthemind should remain vigilantagainst encroaching 
evil.Inchingevercloser was Babylon and its temptation. 

It was baldheads who posed the gravest danger to 
my purity, my father said. A year before, my family had 
survived Hurricane Gilbert, which came raging from 
the sea in 1988, destroying our boats and fish traps, 
demolishingour house, unpeelingthe whole roof, and 
splintering our furniture to dust. But we had survived. 
Itwasnottheseaorthehungry mangroves that brought 
down darkness on I and I, but the heathens right here 
in the village. Chief among Dad’s accursed heathens 
were my two aunties. Theirlivity wasn’t right, my father 
said, denouncingthemas Jezebels who wore too much 
*jingbeng" - dangling gold earrings and bangles, false 
fingernailsandbrightrednail polish. They had chemically 
processed hairand wore makeup andtight jeans shorts. 
They were pork-eaters and rum-drinkers. They liked 
dancehalland gossiped about the men they dated. To my 
father they may as well have been the grand architects 
of Babylon. Unclean women, he called them, and skirted 
them with а screwface and his позе in the heavens. 

My auntie Audrey pushed back against his rants, 
sparring nearly every day with my father. When she 
could no longer endure his lecturing, she rolled her eyes 
and told him to shut up, pointing towards the road, 
telling him to “galang back where yuh come from!” 

Auntie Audrey, who had known my father long before 
my mother did, was distressed by my mother’s radical 
change after meeting my father, and was a frequent and 
outspoken critic of his control. Despite what my father 
told me about her, Iloved my auntie. She was beautiful 
and kind and wouldloom brightas the north starin my 
sky. Of the entire village, even the men, she was the 
only person who ever matched his conviction, standing 
firm to challenge him, which angered him even more. 
A rebellious woman like her was “an instrument of 
Babylon”, my father said. 
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*Yuhbrainwash my pretty sister and hide her ’way,” 
Auntie Audrey yelled one day inan argument with my 
father. “Isaw you kissing up another womanintheback 
seat of the taxi while my sister sitting there inthe front 
seat listening to the two of you, silent like stooge.” Her 
voice quavered at the memory. She could not reconcile 
this voiceless disciple my mother had become. While 
they quarrelled, my mother took me and my siblings 
to the sea and stayed out of it. 


IREMEMBERMY MOTHERinthistimeas perpetually 
silent, her lips pursed as if she might never speak 
another word. She began smoking ganja the way my 
father played his music - what began as her way to 
commune with His Majesty soon became a way 
to escape the daily strife of living in Babylon, and, 
before long, it became a fixed aspect of her character. 

She followed the smoke into a state of calm, and 
avoided all conflict. At White House she had been 
pregnant with three children in four years, and was wary 
of thinking even a single bad thought, lest it affect the 
child growing inside her. She wanted none ofthe nasty 
argument, so she stayed away, and I was grateful for 
her quiet shelter, the steady tide of her tranquillity. 

When the walls between my father and auntie 
scorched, my father grabbed his guitar and sanga less 
peaceful song. Back straightasanancienttree, hejolted 
pen to paper, and chanted out “Fire bun!” from the 
depths of his lungs before he strummed his guitar, 
decrying his hatred for Babylon, baldheads and 
bloodsuckers at top volume, pouring his lava into song 
lyrics. Intimes like these, his reggae music was also his 
firebomb, a way to obliterate whatever evil corrupted 
his and Jah-Jah’s green earth. 


He closed his eyes and started singing a pleading 
croon. I stood outside our bedroom window and 
listened. He was beseeching Jah to destroyall heathens. 
As he sang, I felt hot coals burning underfoot. The 
emperor's black gaze, even out of sight on the living 
room wall, made my stomach lurch. When my father 
was finished singing, Iheard his voicerumbling through 
the bedroom window as he talked to my mother. Gruff 
and muffled, I picked out the particular tenor he used 
whenever he talked about unclean women. “Lay down 
with mongrel, you ketch flea,” he said. “Iman daughters 
cyaan grow wit heathens and idolise their ways.” 

My momshook her head gravely as he spoke, assuring 
him that would never happen. He hadalready forbidden 
me from playing with my cousin and baby aunts because 
they were too rough and kept bruising me. But he still 
rustled awake in his hotel room at night, worried about 
my adult aunts being around me while he was gone. 

“Allthe sistren dem lost now,” my father said, voice 
hushed. “Lost. Because they fall under the spell of 
Babylon.” He pulled on his precept and shook his head. 
“Iman tired of living with Jezebel,” he said. As he spoke, 
the words blazed against my mind, fear rattling me as 
my father cursed on, terrified that I, too, would fall 
under an evil spell of Babylon and get lost. “This world 
has no place for an unclean woman,” my father said, 
and turned to leave my mother in the bedroom. 

I scattered out of sight down the beach and found 
the hull of an empty sea urchin with which to trouble 
my hands. I was five years old, heart skittering as I sat 
alone with this thought, hazy and unformed. The 
unclean woman. It soundedbad, and dirty. Itmademy 
father angry. The ideathat Icould be someonelike that 
frightened me. 
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Though! was too young to understand that my father 
believed the sanctity of my soul was at stake, I was 
petrified of becoming unclean. It was almost a decade 
before I learned my ruin had been fixed allalong. Rasta 
bredren believed women were more susceptible to moral 
corruption because they menstruated. I was destined 
to be unclean. But at five years old, Iwanted only tobe 
good for him. Iwantedto be worthy. ThoughI was born 
a daughter, Istill believedI was asalvageable machine; 
the correct cogs and automation would someday make 
me right. At night, I imagined Babylon ramming its 
three-horned beastinto my unsoiled interior and then 
Jah riding in to purify me. 

It was Babylon that drove us away from the sea, in 
the end. The longer we lived with baldheads who didn’t 
share my father’s beliefs, the worse his distrust of 
outsiders became. Growing ever more preoccupied with 
the encroachment of Babylon, he decided we’d 
outgrown White House. My mother, still shaken bymy 
near-drowning even a year later, agreed. 

My father had found us anew place to move, a place 
free from Babylon's system, where we didn't have to 
“deal with noism and schism”. About two weeks later, 
the movingtruckarrivedinthe closedthroat of evening. 
My parents told no one, neither my aunties, nor my 
grandfather, nor my cousins, that they were moving 
thatnight. In less than two hours, we were ready to go. 
Idon'tthinkIunderstood the truth ofit then - that we 
wouldn't ever be coming back. 

Itwas pitch black when we moved away. The houses 
were barely visible, and the crickets, Iremember, were 
the only things that sounded against our departure. 
Ilooked back at the seaside as we left, but it was ink 
dark. All that was visible was the ghost outline of the 
waves І knew were there, waves I felt watching as the 
distance grew between me and the sea. I said goodbye 
to my village of the lonely and unclaimed. The only 
place I still call home. 

Years later, while cloistered in the countryside and 
aching for my birthplace by the sea, I would come to 
understand. There was more than one way to be lost, 
more than one way to be saved. While my mother had 
saved me from the waves and gave me breath, my father 
tried to save me only by suffocation - with ever- 
increasing strictures, with incense-smoke. With fire. 
Both had wanted better for me, but only one of them 
would protect me in the end. 

I curled into my father’s lap in the passenger seat 
and studied his face, the way his eyes only looked ahead. 
His paranoia that I would beinvaded by Babylon would 
dominate my childhood for years to come, but none of 
us, not even my mother, knew how far he was willing 
to go to preventit. “Don’t worry, Budgie,” he said to me, 
smiling. “The next place will be better.” Ф 


This is an edited extract from How to Say 

Babylon by Safiya Sinclair (HarperCollins Publishers, 
£16.99). To order acopy for £14.95, go to 
guardianbookshop.com. 
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The UK's hottest rapper missed the launch of his debut album when 
hereturned to prison for the 15th time. Now, Potter Payper is keen 
to stay out of trouble, but does that mean leaving his old world behind? 


Words: Ciaran Thapar 
Portraits: Antonio Olmos 


N FRIDAY 19 MAY 
2023, Potter Payper's 
debut album, Real 
Backin Style, went in 
at No2 in the official 
charts. By releasinga 
slew of classic 
mixtapes over the last 
decade, the 32-year- 
old had built a 
reputation as one of 
the most skilled 
writers in UK rap. On paper, the album was a career 
high, achieved against the odds. 

First, it has no guest features. Rappers often use 
collaborations to maximise theirstreaming audiences, 
but not this time, no need. The album’s binding style, 
introduced by the singles Blame Brexit, Multifaceted, 
Corner Boy and White Ash, upheld its creator’s formula 
of undiluted hip-hop, avoiding any urge to chase a 
softened sound for primetime radio play. 

“Ртп never looking for the next hit. It’s always 
just my expression, and I don’t like to waste it,” says 
Potter Payper, real name Jamel Bousbaa. We meet ata 
recording studio in Camden Town, north London, 
where he arrives with a younger sibling who has 
just received their GCSE results. He tells me proudly 
about how well they’ve done as we take our seats in 
the kitchen. 

Most remarkable was Real Back in Style’s timing, 
daysintoatwo-month spell for Bousbaa at Pentonville 
prison. It was his 15th time inside since his early teens, 
and a return he thought he'd never make, given his 
meteoric rise as a commercial artist since he was last 
released in 2020. 

Iam told by his PR before we meet that he doesn’t 
want to share why he was arrested - it’s the only topic 
of conversation off the table. I gather that after years 
of being an open book in his lyrics, he’s preparing to 
batten down the hatches, avoiding media judgment 
until things have calmed down. Nonetheless, he hints 
at wrong-place-wrong-time circumstances. 

“1’d been back in the country eight or nine hours. I'd 
been on holiday in Morocco fora month doing Ramadan. 
I went to get some food, I was with my mate ina car, 
and for whatever reason the police wanted to stop the 
car, and they sent me to jail. But they had to let me go 
because itreally wasn’t anything to do with me,” hesays. 

As fans digested the latest chapter of his storytelling 
-ahome blend of sensitive autobiographical woe and 
raspy braggadocio laid overcrisp, cinematic production 
- Bousbaasat inacellstudying Stoic philosophy to ward 
off negative thoughts. Others on his wing checked on 
the album's progress. Prison officers came by to 
congratulate him on its chart position. 

“Tt was like a kickin the nuts, that's the only way to 
describe it. I was on such a smooth path,” he sighs, 
lighting up ona heated toaster. “I got through it. Iwas 
onthe phone every day to the team, making sure they 
did what needed to be done." Meet-and-greet pop-ups 
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with fans took place across the capital, but without their 
star. Anoperation monthsinthe making was thwarted. 

*Coming out and being here now it's 
underwhelming, in reality. Iunderstand that Pve been 
making mistakes all my life, and it's been costing me 
all my life. Without getting too emotional about it, 
I missed a massive moment,” he says. “Forget the 
success of it. Forget how it was received. My debut 
album release... Iwanted to bea part of that, to feel it." 

Born іп 1991 to an Irish mother and Algerian father, 
Bousbaa was raised by his grandmother, Nanny Lucy, 
onthe notorious Gascoigne estate in Barking, straddling 
east London and Essex. Much of his lyricism, old and 
new, amounts to a brutally candid portrait of these 
years: “When I was little I weren’t scared of the 
Boogeyman/Iwasscared of scumbag police in a bully 
van,” hebeginson When! Was Little. “Hitting robberies 
on Ilford Lane where ће hookers hang / Тгупа ве ћозе 
kicks Nanny said that I couldn’t have”. 

“It was London estate living, but with added 
brokeness,” he says. “I grew up around a lot of drugs, 
alot of violence. I became desensitised to a lot of stuff 
very early and was geared towards having the capacity 
to fulfil a role as a drug dealer who could be violent to 
survive and thrive in that kind of environment. That's 
what was necessary. Now, looking back, I ask myself: 
ifI havea son, would I want him growing up like that? 
Theansweris: hell no. ButIgrew upina differenttime. 
My parents were immigrants, each escaping their 
respective traumas." 

Havingfairskin meantbeingaminority ina migrant 
community, yet Bousbaa carried an Islamic namein a 
part ofthe country rampant with white nationalism 
andracism. He was entangled in a web of identity crises 
from birth. “It was always: ‘You’re not Black, you're not 
white,” he says, noting that, even now, heself-identifies 
as African, but not everyone sees him that way. 
“Т struggled with who I was and where I was from.” 

Family breakdown overwhelmed him. “Cold nights 
sleeping on the ground floor / I don’t hate my father, 
Ijust wish he was around more”, he raps on one of his 
earliest and most celebrated songs, Purple 
Rain, later adding: “99 they said my mummy went on 
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holiday /Ifound out that my mummy was in Holloway.” 

But between playing out with friends and his 
grandmother's love, life could also be sweet, and 
languagebecamean escape. In primary school, Bousbaa 
came across the word *ponder" and asked histeacher 
what it meant. “They said: ‘It means to think about 
something. Ireplied: ‘Why not justsay: ‘Tothink about 
something’, then?’ And they told me that there are 
different words that mean the same thing. My mind 
was blown.” He wenthome and found a thesaurus. His 
aunt was studying to be a lawyer, and he would steal 
heruniversity books to learn new words to use around 
adults. “Iused to like being asmart arse. It wasan easy 
way to get a compliment," he grins. 

Asateenager, he was pushed bythe forces of poverty 
and a turbulent home life and pulled by territorial, 
quick-money pressures towards criminality. He was 
sent to Feltham young offender institution in west 
London, a sprawling labyrinth of barred, windy 
walkways that link wings named after bird breeds - 
“Just a kid on Eagle, had to miss my people", he 
raps - and cells from which you can see the 
aeroplanes taking off from Heathrow. When Bousbaa 
arrived, people would gather during *sosh", or 
association time, to take turns spitting their lyrics in 
cyphers. Becausehe was from east London, thenucleus 
of grime music's inception during its golden years in 
the mid-2000s, he delivered his words faster than 
everyone else. His peers were moretaken withthe slow, 
pronounced flows of what is now labelled *road" or 
“real” rap - the British equivalent of gangsta rap. Back 
then it was a hardened, subterranean sound in its 
infancy, pioneered by regional groups from across the 
capital suchas Northstar, PDC and Mashtown, and later 
popularised by Giggs, who would become a mentor to 
Potter in the mid-2010s. 

“A mate said to me: ‘Bro, you should slow it down a 
bit, you can say more and be taken more seriously. And 
all I wanted at that age was to be taken seriously," 
Bousbaa says. Inbetween penninglonglettersto Nanny 
Lucy - he hasa tattoo ofher signature on the side of his 
face - he listened to American rappers such as Styles P 
and Canrron. Over subsequent trips to prison he met 
teachers who helped him dissect the poetry of Tupac 
and rhyme schemes of Eminem. 

“I still use that same formula of writing today. 
*That'slikemy magic, my secret ingredient, butIdon't 
hoard it." Being caught in the revolving door ofthe 
criminaljustice system for the best part of two decades 
would become a “gift and a curse”, he admits. “I had 
nothing but time to sit there, write, rap and perfect that, 
rather than get ajob or live real life.” 

Potter Payper’s artist name was an accident: his long- 
held nickname, areference to everyone's favourite boy 
wizard with rimmed glasses, was mistakenly placed 
next to the word “Payper” inthe labelling ofasong. He 
decided to keep it. His friend had the keys to a youth 
club and encouraged him to start 
recordingthere. Bousbaa was offered the 
chance to do freestyle videos for 
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underground music hubs, catapulting his name into 
hood fame among music aficionados. 

In2013, he released his debut mixtape, Training Day. 
Inspired bythe DIY attitudeofthelate California rapper- 
entrepreneur Nipsey Hussle and the co-founder of Nike, 
Phil “Shoe Dog” Knight, he pressed up 1,500 CDs and 
drove around London selling them from the boot of his 
car. “At that time I thought Iwas going tothe edge ofthe 
Earth, butit was probably just Knightsbridge,” he laughs. 

The mixtape’s title referenced the 2001 film, in which 
Denzel Washington’s corrupt detective takes Ethan 
Hawke’s young recruit under his wing. “Inthe film, my 
man [the recruit] is naive. Не wants to be the hero. But 
then he sees that everything he believed wasn’t what 
it was. It’s ruthless, people are out here for themselves, 
it’s dangerous. It'll be the person you're supposed to 
trust the most, your partner, who in the end could be 
your downfall. That was me in the beginning of that 
street journey," Bousbaa says. “I was just out here on 
the roads, a little kid, and as it went on I got more and 
more entrenched in a life that was never really for me. 
Pm a better musician and asset to the music industry 
thanIever was a drug dealer." 

The Training Day trilogy would form the backbone 
of Potter Payper's subsequent rise. It was shortly after 
the release of Training Day 2in December 2016 that he 
was sentenced to four years in prison for his 
participation in county lines drugstrafficking (serving 
two of them). He wasa victim ofhis own lyrics after his 
brags about drug dealing were used against him in 
court. This phenomenon was, backthen, relatively rare, 
but has since become normalised as police seem to mine 
online content for evidence of criminal guilt and 
gang membership. 

In 2020, Training Day 3 came out on the same day 
that Nanny Lucy died. “It was a massive moment, like 
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aright and aleft hook, bam bam,” Bousbaa says, acting 
out the punches. As he reckoned with loss and new 
familial responsibilities, his mixtape soared to No3in 
the charts. “It completely changed my life, my 
perspective on how people perceive me, and how people 
treated me within this industry,” he says. 

The following year, he was signed by 0207 Def Jam, 
the new UK division of DefJam Recordings. “It was the 
right move... Ineeded stability. Ijust wanted to be legit,” 
he says. His first mixtape released with their backing, 
Thanks for Waiting, went to No 8 inthe UK charts. Its 
soulful lead single Gangsteritus, featuring hook 
specialist Tiggs Da Author, became Bousbaa’s first 
Top 40hit. Itisnowhis mostrecognisable and streamed 
song, its inclusion at the tragic climax of Netflix 
television show Top Boy season 4 last year made his 
voice synonymous with London’s exported street 
culture around the world. 


Real Back in Style is British rap at its most raw and 
refined, simultaneously. Its songs are full of 
cathartic purging, forensic self-critique and musings 
on adapting to life as an unexpected star. He ponders 
society’s ills - “Rapping about drillings and they’re 
killing civilians / Somebody takea look at ће children, 
and heal them” - and his storytelling is gripping and 
literary: “I waited in the block until I see lights hit the 
corner / I cut out the back and disappeared into 
the trauma.” 

This year, Bousbaa has laid verses on other charting 
artists’ projects: he was one of only a few features on 
Digga D’s latest album, Back to Square One, and the 
only guest verse on Manchester rapper Tunde’s Top 10 
mixtape First Lap, whose video was shot a week after 
Bousbaa went to Pentonville and features a phone call 
from him at the start. 

Having launched his own imprint, 36 the Label, and 
signed veteran south Londoner Fee Gonzalez, Bousbaa 
says he wants to try his hand at talent-spotting as an 
A&R. Throughout our interview, inthe room next door, 
Blade Brown has been working on a verse for a song 
also featuring Skrapz - both top-tier UK rappers - that 
will contribute towards Bousbaa’s next project. This 
time, he explains, it will be full of features, 
demonstrating the breadth and variety of his artistic 
network. Going forward, he is passionate about helping 
the UK rap scene edge closer to breaking America. 

He intends to never go to prison again. “The 
difference now is that I don’t fit in there any more asa 
person. Which is a bittersweet moment, because it 
means you’ve grown, you’ve bettered yourself, and 
that’s commendable,” he concludes. “But that’s like 
going back to your ends and realising that you don’t 
belong there no more.” 

Real Back in Style is out now. 
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Four Quartets made choreographer 

Pam Tanowitz an overnight sensation after 
25 years. Now she's bringing her masterly 
craft tothe Hebrew Bible's Song of Songs 


Giant steps 


Words: Lyndsey Winship 


here will 
you find the 
choreographer 
Pam Tanowitz 
before a show? 
The woman 
whose work, Four Quartets, was 
hailed by the New York Times as 
*the greatest creation of dance 
theatre so far this century"? 

“Т will be backstage, throwing 
up," she says, matter of factly. 

Tanowitz, 53, may have been 
lauded with five-star reviews and 
commissions for New York City 
Ballet, the Australian Ballet and the 
Royal Ballet, but you won't see her 
soaking up the adoration in the 
auditorium. *I do not like watching 
other people watch my work; it's 
a huge stresser for me," she cringes 


New rules Tanowitz's 
Everyone Keeps Me, 
which she brought to 
the Royal Ballet 
earlier this year 


over video call from New York. 
Self-deprecating, funny, serious 
and passionately nerdy about dance, 
she says that the premiere of a work is 
often the first time a choreographer 
really sees what they have made. *You 
don’t really know what itis until it’s in 
front of an audience. The whole thing 
is humiliating." Even when everyone 
claps at the end, I ask. “Sometimes 
I don’t believe them,” she replies. 
Well she should. Tanowitz is 
making some of the most curiously 
satisfying choreography of the 
moment. Her highly formal modern 
dance is underpinned by invisible 
logic, with masterly craft and clarity, 
sharp angles and surprises. “Unfussy 
but full of detail,” I 
wrote when I reviewed 
Four Quartets. “Where 
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you can never predict what happens 
next but when it does it makes 
perfect sense." 

When Four Quartets came to 
London in 2019 Tanowitz became an 
instant hot property, but it was the 
kind of overnight success that comes 
only after quietly slogging it out on 
the New York dance scene for 25 years, 
making one show a year, while 
working a day job. It was when she 
made New Work for Goldberg 
Variations in 2017, that *everyone 
woke up”, she jokes. “But they might 
stop calling tomorrow,” she says. 
*Even [in] the most successful pieces, 
Ican see things that I could have done 
better." The word *success" makes her 
superstitious, she says. “I’m just 
waiting for something bad to happen. 
Pm a neurotic Jew,” she smiles. 

Jewishness, beyond such cliches, is 
actually at the heart of her latest work, 
Song of Songs, named after the love 
poem from the Hebrew Bible. 
Tanowitz’s father died in 2018 and the 
idea came from Tanowitz wanting to 
honour him, and research her family 
and heritage. She grew up ina 
conservative Jewish family in 
Westchester, New York (“Not kosher, 
but I went to Hebrew school three 
times a week”). Her doctor dad was 
Orthodox, his parents from Lithuania. 
After her bat mitzvah, Tanowitz had 
to choose whether to spend her 
weekends at Hebrew school or dance 
class, and chose the latter, to the 
rabbi’s disappointment. “She’s going 
to be a Jew longer than she’s a dancer,” 
he told her dad. “Апа I like that story 
because I’m still a Jew and m still 
a dancer,” she says. 

This is the first time, however, that 
she’s used explicitly Jewish sources in 
her research, which involved delving 
into New York Public Library archives 
to look at Israeli dance, folk dance, 
Jewish-American choreographers and 
various kinds of traditional dance. 
When Tanowitz makes work there’s 
a lot of quoting from different sources 
(including her own past work), splicing 
steps together, remaking them, but 
also absorbing the research and then 
forgetting it, she says. “I don’t want 
to make anything literal.” 

The text of Song of Songs (which 
appears as part of the score by the 
Pulitzer prize-winning composer 
David Lang) is an erotic poem. But 
Tanowitz’s work is no love story. 

“Its not about a man and a woman; 
that's not what I do,” she says. “It’s 
notan erotic romance - it's very 
restrained, there's a formality to it. 
There is wildness in it," she adds, 
*but there's nobody having sex or 
anything, or making out,” she laughs. 


Dancing in time 
The choreographer's 
2017 New Work for 


Goldberg Variations; 
(below) Pam Tanowitz 


“Му dad read 
thereview and 
said: Wow you 
really were a late 
bloomer’ 


“Maybe I should put that in...” 

In recent years Tanowitz realised 
her dances were often about people 
trying to connect, and not succeeding. 
*Relationships failing is in there. 
Imean, it's about thingsthatare 
happening in my life. But not literally," 
she says. (Tanowitz is divorced, with 
a 22-year-old daughter.) Form and 
composition are the most important 
driving factors, and the complex 
dialogue between content, structure, 
time and other elements. There's so 
much at play in any given moment. 
*Dance is seen as thelesser ofthe 
arts, but it's more,” she says. “It’s 
actually more.” 

So with all this formalism, is she 
very rules based? *My boyfriend 
actually calls me Rules Girl," she says. 
*He's always making fun of me 
because I do follow rules and I’m like, 
“You’re not allowed to do that!” But 
in creation, she also breaks her own 
rules, and has no interest in repeating 
something that’s already been done. 
“Pm always thinking: what can I add, 
to dance history, to this artform?” 
She's uninterested in making another 
“nice duet”. “Not to say that's not 
good - it’s just that other 
choreographers already do that.” 

Tanowitz followed a friend to 
a modern dance class in fourth grade 
and never stopped. She didn’t excel at 
school. “I grew up in the 80s and it 
wasn’t in style to check children for 
learning disabilities,” she says. “I have 
dyslexia, I have comprehension 
problems. They just put people in 
the lowest group. But I actually think 
that was how I got started because 
choreography to me is like doing a 
puzzle or being a detective. There's 
part of my brain that wants to figure 


something out, and I don't know if 
that would have been turned on 

otherwise. Maybe that was my way 
oftrying to understand the world." 

She *devoured" dance at Ohio State 
University, where she started 
choreographing. Her first show was at 
CBGB’s Gallery, next to the famed 
music venue, which closed in 2006. 
They danced on a wooden floor “with 
nails and splinters" and gota cut ofthe 
door, just like a band would. They even 
gota New York Times review, 
headlined An Evening of Breezy 
Sassiness. (“So I loved that.”) But 
things soon plateaued. She tooka 
master’s at Sarah Lawrence College, 
where she was taught by Viola Farber, 
a founder member of the modern 
American dance pioneer Merce 
Cunningham’s company, “and she 
changed my life”. But Tanowitz’s next 
show was in the middle of a snowstorm 
and seven people came. “I went home 
crying. I lost all this money.” 

But she just kept going, working at 
New York City Center managing the 
dance studios by day, rehearsing in 
those same studios on evenings and 
weekends, while raising her daughter. 
Even though it’s acommon story, some 
artists might feel ashamed of having to 
have a day job to make ends meet. “I 
feel the opposite," says Tanowitz. “I feel 
like it shows how resourceful they are, it 
shows character. I chose to be an artist, 
to bea choreographer. I have friends 
that are rich, and I used to get upset, but 
thenIwas like: why amIgetting upset? 
That wastheir choice, this was my 
choice. I had to do what I had to do." 

She was 40 before she got her first 
grant, heading for 50 when things 
started blowing up. Even now she 
lectures at Rutgers University. 

*People see my fancy commissions 
and they're shocked that I have to 
teach. But that's not enough money 
for my whole year." She enjoys 
working with students, anyway. 

“It keeps me grounded, it keeps me 
current, it keeps me fresh," she says. 

Tanowitz's dad didn't get a chance 
to see Four Quartets. He'd just come 
out of hospital when it premiered, and 
he died two weeks later. But he did 
read the glowing New York Times 
review. *He said to me after he read 
it: ‘Wow, you really were a late 
bloomer?” remembers Tanowitz. 
*Sointhe programme for Song of 
Songs, I dedicated the show to him, 
and then I wrote: ‘Also dedicated to all 
the late bloomers.” 

Song of Songs is at the Barbican theatre, 
London, 11 to 14 October; New York City 
Ballet performs Tanowitz’s Gustave 

Le Grey No 1 at Sadler’s Wells, London, 
7 to 10 March 2024. 
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Applicants for places 
ona lucrative-sounding 
reality TV series 

soon found out that its 
creator had no cash - 
and по programme. 
Innew documentary 
The Greatest Show 
Never Made, they tell 
their bizarre story 


Bio 
bother 


Words: Daniel Dylan Wray 
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ewreality TV show 
seeks contestants. 
One year, £100,000," 
read a small advert 
inthe Stage in 2002, 
instructing the public 
to apply “if you're characterful, 
resourceful and energetic”. Hundreds 
did. An audition with production 
teams and camera crews was held 

at Raven’s Ait island in the Thames in 
Surbiton, west London, with potential 
contestants delivered via boat, and 

а young man known as Nik Russian 

at the centre of it all. 

“It was so professional,” recalls 
Lucie Miller, who was 34 at the time. 
“Everybody oozed confidence and Nik 
was extremely charismatic.” Daniel 
Pope, then 25, recalls Russian being 
“a very handsome man who looked 
as if he belonged in Hollywood”. 

Russian whittled it down to 30 
people who then prepared to say 
goodbye to their lives for an entire year. 
Notices were handed in, relationships 
ended, homes and possessions sold - 
only for the promise of cash, fame and 
success to come crashing down. 

Anew three-part documentary, The 
Greatest Show Never Made, tells this 
wild story. Merging fresh interviews 
with contestants, original 2002 footage, 
and colourful and goofy reenactments, 
it transports viewers back to the early 
2000s reality TV boom, when a sixth 
of the UK’s population was watching 
Big Brother and a spate of copycat 
series would emerge in its wake. 

Such shows offered a chance of 
escape, adventure, and to potentially 
change the course of ordinary people’s 
lives. Jane Marshall was 21 and living 
with her parents near Manchester. She 
“felt like something was missing from 
my life” and hoped the show could 
boost her profile as an aspiring actor. 

Tim Eagle was 37 and “feeling 
stuck” while working as a clown. 
“Thad a nice life, a solid social housing 
flat,” he says, “but couldn’t see how I 
could make the next step. This felt like 
it could get me on the housing ladder.” 
Miller, meanwhile, was working in the 
carpet industry in Birmingham but 
“needed something that would give 
me a buzz”. She was supporting her 
parents financially and saw the prize 
money as a means “to eradicate their 
worry and mine”. Pope had moved 
from the Caribbean to London two 
years earlier and simply wanted an 
adventure. “I jumped headfirst into 
any opportunity I saw,” he says. 

Contestants packed for all 
eventualities, thinking they might 


be sent to a jungle, only to be directed 
to London. There, they were split into 
three teams of 10. Team two, which 
Pope, Marshall, Miller and Eagle were 
part of, found themselves in New 
Cross, south-east London, *in this 
dank, damp park where everyone was 
standing in the rain", recalls Pope. AII 
the professionalism, and crew, of 
those first auditions had vanished. 
Russian, with his leather jacket and 
Hugh Grant hair, hovered in the 
background making phone calls while 
groups of perplexed people stood 
around. Each team had been given 
their challenge: to make £1m in a year. 
It became clear there was no prize 
money. They had to maketheir own, 
as wellas find food and shelter. Oh, 
and the show didn’t exist. There was 
no commission from a broadcaster, as 


they had been told. Russian’s idea was 
to make it and, he hoped, sell it. 

Seven members of team two 
relocated to Eagle’s nearby flat to 
take stock. Tim had been given the 
role of cameraman on the show and so 
was filming everything, using his own 
equipment. “I was on a mission,” he 
says. “It was changing in front of me 
but I could still hold on to it. Then it 
just evolved quickly and became 
another story.” 

By this point, teams one and three 
had smelled a rat and bailed out - 
Russian was not, in fact, head of the 
prestigious Nik Russian Productions 
but was working in Waterstones. Still, 
team two pressed ahead. “People were 
saying: maybe it’s a test,” says Miller, 
“and we’ve got to prove our worth?” 
Day turned into night and soon Tim 


AMANDA SEARLE/AMAZON PRIME VIDEO; 


Reality bites 
(Clockwise from 
below) Lucie Miller, 
Rosy Burnie, Daniel 
Pope, Jane Marshall, 


had a flat full of people sleeping on 
floors, sofas and chairs, clinging on to 
the hope that this show might still 
happen. *I was ready to stay no matter 
what," says Marshall. Eagle set up 

a diary room and the group began 
making their own reality TV show. The 
footage is evocative of the time: 
bottles of WKD Blue, retro England 
kits, bootcut jeans and the bright 
purple living room walls of Eagle's flat 
- which in The Greatest Show Never 
Made has been reconstructed as a set 
where contestants are interviewed. 
*An extraordinarily surreal 
experience," says Eagle. *Like The 
Truman Show." 

Some people had too much riding 
on the show to give up. *My dad had 
high expectations and was always 
disappointed in me," says Marshall. 


John Comyn and 
Tim Eagle; Nikk 
Quentin Woolf AKA 
Nik Russian; the 
advert in the Stage 


*He had told me not to go, sothe 
hardest thing would have been to go 
back home and see his face saying: 
*Itold you so.’” Miller had quit her job 
and left behind a long-term boyfriend. 
Only Pope, a student between degrees, 
had made no large sacrifices. 

Matters became really bizarre when 
Russian turned up at Eagle's flat and 
announced that he, too, was broke and 
homeless, asking if he could stay with 
them. One contestant threatened to kill 
him. *Isaid no fisticuffs," recalls Eagle. 
*The atmosphere was really tense." 

The group's focus changed. “Nik 
had scammed and deceived us, so all 
our energy went into: how can we get 
our own back?" recalls Marshall. 

*We all had something in common," 
adds Pope. *We hated Nik." 

Eagle stuck the camera on Russian as 
he sat with his head hung low, chain- 
smoking cigarettes, looking bruised. 
The group conspired to invite ITV's 
London Tonight to ambush their reality 
show swindler at the flat. “We stuck 
him in the corner and grilled him until 
this proper crew came,” recalls Eagle. 
*We managed to hoist him by his own 
petard and hang him out to dry on the 
medium he so wished to be a part of." 

The report ran on ITV three days 
after the group came to the flat, by 
which point Russian had fled. A day 
later, the group met a producer to 
discuss selling the footage to make 
an actual show. The answer was no. 
*He was like: *On your way, it doesn't 
work like that,” Eagle recalls. 

The adrenaline surge that had kept 
them going had now subsided as 
reality crept in. “I asked my girlfriend 


to come back and she said по,” recalls 
Eagle. *It was deeply embarrassing; 
alot of us had had send-off parties 

- Pd been thrown this huge surprise 
party. It floored me. I never picked my 
camera up again and I just went back 
to being a clown." 

They were mocked by Harry Hill on 
TV Burp, while a documentary swiftly 
made by Channel 4 in the same year, 
The Great Reality TV Swindle, referred 
tothem as *the wannabe class". *I had 
to overcome humiliation," says Miller. 
“I felt embarrassed to go home so soon 
with everything I had banking on it." 
For Marshall, the idea of returning to 
a disappointed father was simply too 
much and she stayed with other group 
members in London for months on 
end, finding a job there. 

Atthis point, the documentary 
team had not heard from Russian and 
so hired a private investigator to track 
him down. *We've never learned the 
why behind all this,” says Pope. “But I 
think he's a damaged man. I pity him.” 

*He was an egotist; cultish," adds 
Eagle. *It was all about him. He was 
going to be the frontman and take all 
our money.” 

However, despite the resentments 
contestants may have once felt, their 
reunion has resulted ina softened 
perspective to their experience. “It’s 
taken a painful memory and allowed 
me to completely reappraise it,” says 
Eagle, who has written a book based on 
his experiences. Miller, now happily 
settled with a family, concludes that 
“life experiences are a gift no matter 
what and I now really appreciate that”. 

Asfor Marshall, who eventually 
returned home to a supportive hug 
from her father, the experience gave 
her the confidence to pursue her 
dreams, gaining more acting work in 
the ensuing years. “If I hadn't done it 
Pm not sure I would be the person lam 
now,” she says. “No matter what life 
has thrown at me since, you just pick 
yourself up and carry on.” 

The Greatest Show Never Made is on 
Prime Video from 11 October. 
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Wave, Scarborough, 
Yorkshire, UK 
"| remember crossing the 
Pennines and picking up 
an Irish hitchhiker, says 
Michael Kenna. "At 
Scarborough, he jumped 
out and said: 'The luck of 
the Irish to you.’ It was 
very prescient. As 
walked along the harbour, 
a wave kept hitting the 
wall. In this photo, it was 
like the wave had raised 
itself up, ready to drop. 
| hadn't realised how 
close it was to Hokusai's 
famous Great Wave." 


Field of Sticks, 
Hokkaido, Japan 
"Hokkaido makes a lot of 
white wine. My guide took 
me to a wine-making area. 
This scene was by the side 
of the road. | jumped out, 
walked into the field, and 
photographed. The light in 
Hokkaido is sometimes so 
stark because of all the 
snow, 50 | had to figure out 
how to make an exposure 
that took into account 
the shadows and the 
highlights. Sticks in fields 
are one of my passions." 


Тоу to photograph the unseen’ 


Michael Kenna has captured everything from factories to power stations 
but says he will always be drawn to the beauty of natural landscapes 


Words: Graeme Green 


^m getting old,” cackles 
Michael Kenna, when І ask how 
it feels to look back on 50 years 
in the photography business. 
“Much wiser,” he says, before 
cackling again. “I wish.” Pm 
talking to the English photographer 
over video from his office in Seattle, 
Washington, where ће 15 surrounded by 
binders stuffed with some of the 
175,000 negatives that are his life’s 
work. Over the past half-century, 
Kenna has marked himself as one of the 
world’s most distinctive and influential 
landscape photographers and he’s 
ringing in the occasion with a book, 
Michael Kenna: Photographs & Stories. 
It features 51 images, one for each year 
of his career. “We were going to call 
it Michael Kenna (1973-2023),” he 
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explains. “But I’m not dead yet, and 
including dates gives a different idea.” 
Kenna turns 70 in November. “I’m 
fine about being my age and staying in 
the game for 50 years. When you start, 
you have no idea you can maintain 
your passionate hobby and survive.” 
Born in Widnes, Cheshire, Kenna 
studied at St Joseph’s College, 
aseminary boarding school in 
Lancashire, with the intention of 
becoming a Catholic priest. But the 
image, rather than the Word, turned 
out to be his true calling, with Kenna 
enrolling at Banbury School of Art 
in Oxfordshire in 1972. A year later, 
he says, “I began doing semi- 
professional jobs: working for 
magazines, making record covers, book 
covers ... [was working, as well as being 


astudent, as one does to survive.” 

Kenna moved to San Francisco in the 
late 70s, and has lived in the US since, 
relocating to Seattle in 2007. His 
subjects over the five decades have been 
remarkably varied: English power 
stations; US car factories; the 
demilitarised zone between North and 
South Korea; confessional booths. 

But Kenna’s core focus is natural 
landscapes, using his film cameras to 
create meditative black-and-white 
images of trees, coasts, snow, bodies of 
water and lone structures. “I try to 
photograph the unseen,” he says. “It 
goes back to training to be a priest, 
living with silence, discipline and 
prayer; seeing the light on the altar and 
believing wholeheartedly there was a 
God.” Although his religious beliefs 


have since changed, “I still believe 
there’s an unseen presence,” he says. 
“When I photograph anything, I’m 
trying to look beyond the surface.” 
Likening his approach to a friendship 
deepening over time, Kenna repeatedly 
revisits countries and locations. 
*Nothing ever feels like it's closed, 
finished, or like the end ofthe book. It 
feels like there are always possible new 
chapters." Japan is a key inspiration, the 
wintry north providing the stark 
landscapes captured in many of his 
best-known images. He first visited in 
1987. “Т was blown away by the 
aesthetics, the spiritual and religious 
aspects, the curiosity of people, 
friendliness, cleanliness," he says. “1 
went up to Hokkaido, in the north, in 
the middle of winter, and it looked to 


MICHAEL KENNA 


—> Torii, Study 4, Honshu, 
Japan 2007 

"I've photographed torii 
gates, which are often at 
the entrances of Shinto 
shrines, since 2001. 
Shintoism is an animistic 
religion: they believe the 
gods reside in the 
landscape. You find gates 
scattered throughout 
Japan. They remind me to 
appreciate the landscape 
and how beautiful and 
fragile it is." 


me like an absolutely stark sumi-e ink 
painting, a completely white canvas 
with Kanji characters marked on it. I’ve 
been in love with the place ever since.” 

Гуе spoken to Kenna several times 
over the years, and he always strikes 
me as very Zen - aman who has 
figured out that the secret of life has 
more to do with slowing down than 
arguing with strangers online. “I’m 
not a fan of social media - I don’t have 
a Twitter account. I spend a lot of time 
walking, searching, breathing fresh 
air. Photography is a very nourishing 
profession. It’s very meditational. For 
me, it’s about doing something you 
love doing. That’s the essence of life.” 
Michael Kenna: Photographs & Stories 
is published on 20 November by 
Nazraeli Press. 


— Percy's Perspective, 
Hokkaido, Japan 2023 

"A Scottish photographer 
| know called Bruce Percy 
found this location in 
Hokkaido. When | went 
there, it was snowing 
heavily, so | couldn't see 
far. | set up my camera, 
and suddenly the clouds 
parted - this beautiful 
white cloud came into 
view. | made this 
photograph. It happened 
to be the 12th exposure, 
the final one on the roll of 
film. By the time І got the 
new roll in, the snow had 
come back." 


Т Stone Pine Tunnel, 
Abruzzo, Italy, 2016 

"| was in Abruzzo and 
went into a grove of stone 
pines. | could see it was 

a beautiful tunnel. The 
idea of light at the end is 
always wonderfuL. | love 
leading the viewer into an 
image without there 
being a destination. 

But the intrigue for this 
image is the darkness up 
in the canopy, which 

1 didn't see at the time. 

It has a strange, 
otherworldly aspect." 


T Camp de Rivesaltes, 
Study 13, Pyrénées- 
Orientales, France 2022 
"When | arrived at [second 
world war internment 
camp] Rivesaltes, it was 
pouring with rain, which is 
unusual for the south of 
France. In my usual 
fashion, | wandered 
around the periphery and 
slowly worked my way to 
the centre. Just after the 
rain had stopped, there 
was moisture on the 
ground, and a heaviness 
in the atmosphere that 
seemed very potent. It 
went well with the 
atmosphere of the place." 
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Imagine doing a job that 
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secret agents who risked it all. 
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Punitive UK visa 
restrictions have added 
extra fire to the already 
blazing sound of British- 
Ugandan drum and 
doom outfit Nihiloxica 


Border 
force 


Words: Daniel Dylan Wray 


| 
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ave you ever been 
involved in, or 
suspected of being 
involved in, war 
crimes, crimes 
against humanity, 
genocide?" asks an automated voice, 
over warped tones and hissing 
atmospherics. It's a recorded sample 
from one of many fruitless phone calls 
to government departments the band 
Nihiloxica have made, chasing visas or 
potentially lost passports that have 
been held on to for months on end. 
After enduring endless issues with 
UK visas and passports, Nihiloxica - 
whose members are based in Uganda, 
Britain and the Netherlands - have 
funnelled all their frustration into new 
album Source of Denial. *We wanted 
to create the sense of being in the 
endless, bureaucratic hell of 
attempting to travel to a foreign 
country that deems itself superior to 
where you're from," they announced. 
In2022, the hurdles the band face 
resulted in them having to cancel their 
UKtour. Ahead of astring of summer 
dates this year they found themselves 
in a similar situation. Just four days 
before they were due to fly, some 
members were still without passports 
because of requirements to hand them 
over when applying for visas. *I was 
emailing and calling every week," says 
percussionist and producer Jacob 
Maskell-Key. *But you get met with 


these no-response emails where you're 
notinathread with a real person." 

The passport landed with two days 
to spare. “Praise God,” says bass drum 
player Henry Isabirye. “But it really 
bugged me because I was not sure 
whether I would be able to work. I have 
a family to support, so if my passport 
gets lost that is a big problem.” 

Comprising Isabirye, Maskell-Key, 
Henry Kasoma, Jamiru Mwange, and 
Peter Jones, the band was founded 
when Maskell-Key, who performs as 
Spooky-J, travelled to Kampala fora 
residency at Nyege Nyege, a pioneering 
label and festival that has been 
celebrating Uganda’s electronic and 
experimental music scene since 2013. 
There he collaborated with Isabirye, 
Kasoma and Mwange, then part of the 
drum outfit Nilotika Cultural Ensemble. 
Maskell-Key returned the following 
year with Jones, thinking his “techno 
and metal-influenced droney synth 
style would suit the music” and 
Nihiloxica was born. 

When the band finally did all land in 
the UK this year, they did so witha 
bang. At Cheshire's Bluedot festival in 
July, the band offered up a thrilling and 
unique concoction, interspersing the 
traditional drums of Buganda [largest 
of the historic kingdoms of Uganda] 
with a drum kit and live electronics. 
The result is a polyrhythmic assault, 
running the gamut from industrial 
techno to doom metal. The band have 


Seeing red (tape) 
Nihiloxica, including 
Henry Isabirye (left) 
and Jacob Maskell- 
Key (second left) 


called their sound *traditional techno", 
which Jones insists was a joke. “But 

it kind of sums it up in a funny way. 

I don’t want to be that person that 

says, ‘You can’t define our sound’, but 
... you can’t.” 

*[Maskell-Key and Jones] brought in 
music І hadn't been exposed to,” says 
Isabirye. *Back here, people don't even 
understand the kind of music we play. 
It's too strange. I don't blame them, but 
they need to know this kind of music 
because playing those drums along 
with those other instruments ... man, it 
is amazing to feel that live." 

While previous album Kaloli was 
recorded *in a nice studio with 
expensive microphones”, says Maskell- 
Key, for Source of Denial “we were like, 
all right, let’s just embrace this lo-fi 
recording in Kampala and make it more 
aggressive, distorted and punchy.” 

But that more aggressive, distorted 
and punchy sound is alsoa product of 
circumstance. “The situation [with 
visas] has obviously fuelled things,” 
says Jones. “Isa [Henry Isabirye] was 
super fucking mad when his passport 
was in limbo. So while our energy as a 
band is really intense and angry 
regardless, we channelled that as well." 

The bandare not alone in their 
struggles as international performers. 
Fielding Hope, the promoter for London 
venue Cafe Oto, which hosts a number 
of global artists, summed up the 
situation in a recent post on X (formerly 
Twitter): “Another day, another visa 
rejection for an African artist coming to 
the UK. This shit never gets any better. 
Really, really fucking horrible, 
embarrassing and infuriating.” 

Arecent article by Pan African 
Magazine reported that in 2022, only 
58% of creative worker visa requests 
were granted to Ghanaians who 
applied for them, with Congo, Uganda 
and Nigeria all having an acceptance 
rate below 70%. When the reporter 
asked about visa requests granted to 
African musicians, the UK Home Office 
was unable to provide data but in a 
statement said: “All visa applications 
are carefully considered on their 
individual merits in accordance with 
the immigration rules.” 

As for Nihiloxica, “we just keep 
moving and keep playing”, says 
Isabirye. “All my life ve wanted to be 
on stage. So Ijust want to play shows.” 

“There’s always gonna be struggles 
but you just have to face it,” adds 
Maskell-Key. “If you're like, ‘Ah it's too 
hard, I’m giving up’ then уоште giving 
in to the system. With this album we’re 
projecting a problem that we shouldn’t 
have to be going through. But it doesn’t 
mean that we’re going to stop.” 

Source of Denial is out now. 
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BFILondon Film Festival 

Various venues, London, 

Thursday to 15 October 

Opening with the international 
premiere of Saltburn (above, starring 
Barry Keoghan, Rosamund Pike, 
Richard E Grant and Carey Mulligan), 
London's annual showcase of cinema 
blends a mixture of big hits from 
Cannes and Venice with lesser-known 
premieres of gems such as Naqqash 
Khalid's excellent In Camera. 


SawX 

Out now 

Ever since technically popping his clogs 
at the end of Saw III, the shadow of John 
Kramer (Tobin Bell), the Jigsaw Killer, 
has loomed large over the franchise. For 
the 10th instalment they’ve gone back 
in time, with a blood-soaked new 
self-contained adventure set in Mexico 
between the events of Saw and Saw II. 


The Old Oak 

Out now 

Ken Loach is undeniably one of the 
UK’s most important film-makers, part 
of the club of just 10 directors in the 
world who have won the Palme d’Or at 
Cannes twice. In this new drama, 
Loach explores the role a local pub 
plays in bringing together people from 
very different backgrounds. 


Hocus Pocus (30th anniversary 
rerelease) 

Out now 

A beloved favourite of the LGBTQ+ 
community for oh so many reasons, 
but not least that cast: Bette Midler, 
Sarah Jessica Parker and Kathy Najimy 
star as witches executed in 1693, only 
to be resurrected in the 1990s on 
Halloween. Catherine Bray 


5 Seconds of Summer 

Glasgow, Tuesday; Manchester, 
Wednesday; London, Thursday 
Australian manband 5 Seconds of 
Summer have carved out a longer 
career than most pop acts. Last year’s 
55055 was their fifth Top 2 album in 
the US, and this whistlestop arena tour 
isa good reminder of their solid 
pop-rock back catalogue. Michael Cragg 


The Scarlet Flower 

Lighthouse, Poole, Wednesday 

In his final year with Bournemouth 
Symphony Orchestra, Kirill Karabits is 
continuing his exploration of the music 
of his native Ukraine, and he opens the 
season witha suite from the 1906 
ballet, The Scarlet Flower, by Thomas 
de Hartmann. The concert also 
includes Brahms and Rachmaninov. 
Andrew Clements 


Chucho Valdés 

Ronnie Scott’s, London, Monday to 
Wednesday 

A multiple Grammy-winning star, the 
virtuoso pianist, bandleader and 
global-music inspiration Chucho 
Valdés led Irakere, one of Cuba’s most 
creative modern bands, for more than 
30 years. His exciting quartet keeps 
that flame alight. John Fordham 


LA Priest 

Monday to 7 October; tour starts 
Manchester 

Sam Eastgate (below), the former 
frontman of gonzo dance-punkers 
Late of the Pier, returned earlier this 
year with Fase Luna, his third album 
as LA Priest. Recorded in Mexico and 
Costa Rica, it's а comforting sonic 
exploration that should bring some 
escapist vibes. MC 


Art 


Frans Hals 

National Gallery, London, Saturday to 
21 January 

The man who painted The Laughing 
Cavalier and The Lute Player (above) 
gets an epic show designed to put him 
where he belongs, alongside Vermeer 
and Rembrandt as one of the greats of 
the 17th-century Dutch golden age. 
The rich and poor of his home city 
Haarlem come back from the dead in 
his humane art. 


Philip Guston 

Tate Modern, London, Thursday 

to 25 February 

This radical painter began as a social 
realist protesting against 1930s fascism. 
He became an abstract expressionist 
finding poetry in the brush. Out of 
these experiences he forged a unique 
vision filled with grotesque, surreal and 
ironic caricatures of hooded Klansmen. 
An American answer to Goya whose art 
laughs in despair. 


New Scottish Galleries 

Scottish National Gallery, Edinburgh, 
from today 

These purpose-built rooms with views 
over Edinburgh provide an ambitious 
new home for Scotland’s art, telling its 
story in 130 works that stress the 
modern. Stars of this history include 
Margaret Macdonald Mackintosh, Anne 
Redpath and Phoebe Anna Traquair. 
See the Scottish colourists and other 
pioneers in a new light. 


RE/SISTERS 

Barbican Art Gallery, London, 
Thursday to 14 January 

This exhibition argues that feminist art 
saw the climate crisis coming and that 
“women are regularly at the forefront 
of advocating and caring for the 
planet”. Under this polemical rubric it 
brings together some wonderful artists 
including Ana Mendieta, Francesca 
Woodman, Barbara Kruger, Judy 
Chicago, Ingrid Pollard and Diana 
Thater. Jonathan Jones 


AMAZON CONTENT SERVICES LLC; MATILDA HILL-JENKINS; MUSEE DU LOUVRE, PARIS 
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Stage 


Munya Chawawa 
Thursday to 28 October; 
tour starts Leicester 
Ofallthe social media 
comedy sensations, 
30-year-old British- 
Zimbabwean character 
comedian Chawawa has 
been most adept at 
turning his view count 
into mainstream fame. 
Now, following a clutch 
of TV appearances - 
including Taskmaster 

- he's moving beyond 
the screen with a debut 
live tour. Rachel Aroesti 


Dance Umbrella festival 
Various venues, 
London, Fri to 310ct 
Annual fest bringing 
lesser-known 
international artists to 
London, as well as 
homegrown talent. One 
highlight is the London 
Battle at Somerset House 
(7 Oct), pitting hip-hop 
dancers from north, east, 
south and west London 
against each other. 
Lyndsey Winship 


Head Set 

The Theatre Chipping 
Norton, Tuesday; 
touring to 11 November 
Victoria Melody takes her 
latest documentary- 
theatre show on tour. It 
explores the artist's 
recent diagnosis of ADHD 
and autism and uses 
wearable tech to explore 
the potential of standup 
as self-medication. 
Miriam Gillinson 


Sunset Boulevard 
Savoy theatre, London, 
to 6 January 

Nicole Scherzinger stars 
as Norma Desmond, a 
faded silent screen star 
yearning to make her 
comeback. Jamie Lloyd 
directs this revival of 
Andrew Lloyd Webber’s 
extravagant musical. MG 


Streaming 


Boiling Point 

BBC One & iPlayer, Sunday, 9pm 

A high-pressure workplace is the ideal 
setting for a gripping TV show - and 
you don’t get more stressful thana 
professional kitchen. In this new series 
(above), we catch up with the chefs 
(including Stephen Graham’s Andy) 
from the unbearably tense restaurant- 
set 2021 film of the same name. 


Everything Now 

Netflix, Thursday 

Ifa week is a long time in politics, 
seven months is a veritable eternity in 
high school. That’s the premise of this 
new teen drama - written by Thandiwe 
Newton’s 22-year-old daughter Ripley 
Parker - which follows Mia as she 
returns to sixth form after being 
hospitalised for anorexia. 


Partygate 

Channel 4, Tuesday, 9.30pm 

It was in about 2016 that satirical 
comedy was comprehensively outpaced 
by the actual news. Channel 4, however, 
has come up with a nifty solution: 
simply re-enact recent events, abject 
ridiculousness guaranteed. The latest 
example turns Downing Street’s 
lockdown transgressions into a 
docudrama starring Jon Culshaw and 
Ophelia Lovibond. 


Loki 

Disney+, Friday 

Tom Hiddleston returns as Marvel’s 
titular god of mischief. This time our 
antihero is beset by a pesky case of 
time slippage. Thankfully, his pal 
Mobius (Owen Wilson, in his element) 
is on hand to help uncover the 
mysterious forces pulling Loki back 
intothe past. RA 


p] 
Games 


Assassin's Creed Mirage 
Out Thur, PC, Xbox, PS5 
Ubisoft's historical 
hitman series travels to 
ninth-century Baghdad. 
It's more condensed, but 
the рау-о is a beautiful, 
intricate city and taut, 
tense action. 


Detective Pikachu 
Returns 

Out Friday, Switch 

The world's cutest sleuth 
returns to solvea 
missing-persons case. 
Team up with new 
Pokémon, examine 
crime scenes, and look 
adorable. Keith Stuart 


Albums 


Oneohtrix Point Never - Again 

Out now 

Since the release of 2020's Magic 
Oneohtrix Point Never album, 
electronic music experimentalist 
Daniel Lopatin (above) has kept 
himself busy collaborating with 
everyone from the Weeknd to Soccer 
Mommy. On this 10th album he’s 
created what he calls a “speculative 
autobiography”. 


Ed Sheeran - Autumn Variations 

Out now 

Having exhausted mathematical 
symbols, ubiquitous tunesmith Ed 
Sheeran has turned to Elgar for 
inspiration for the title of his seventh 
album, and second of 2023. Inspired by 
the composer’s Enigma Variations, 
Sheeran, alongside the National’s Aaron 
Dessner, has created a muted record 
focused on seasonal life changes. 


Jorja Smith - Falling or Flying 

Out now 

On this long-in-the-making follow-up 
to 2018’s debut Lost & Found, Smith 
expands her sonic palette, tackling 
galloping indie pop on Go Go Goand 
jazz-inflected rhythms on summer 
heater Little Things. Chiefly produced 
by mysterious duo РАМЕРАМЕ“, it’s 
a cohesive collection anchored by 
Smith's honeyed vocals. 


Wilco - Cousin 

Out now 

After dabbling in country on last 
year's sprawling double album, Cruel 
Country, the Chicago sextet (below) 
return to spectral alt-rock on this 
13th long-player, produced by Welsh 
wonder Cate Le Bon. Lead single 
Evicted houses a despondent lyric in 
arichly melodic mix of crumpled indie 
and twinkling psych flourishes. MC 


A Race Around the T) s 
5770 W 
Яй 


‘am 


Brain food 


A Race Around the 
World 

Podcast 

Adrien Behn, host of the 
charming travel series 
Strangers Abroad, takes 
a historical turn on her 
entertaining new show 
(above), which tells the 
story of journalists 
Nellie Bly and Elizabeth 
Bisland’s race across the 
world іп 1889. 


Shakespeare Network 
Online 

With 2023 marking the 
4ooth anniversary of 
the first folio of 
Shakespeare's collected 
plays, the Shakespeare 
Network is an invaluable 
online record of the 
Bard's works, featuring 
audio recordings, scans 
of historical editions and 
acting resources. 


The Children of Chaos 
PBS America, Friday, 
7.15pm 

A fascinating look at the 
consequences of 
widespread adoption 
throughout Europe 
post-second world war, 
this documentary uses 
first-person testimony to 
recount the experiences 
of the kids who found 
themselves growing up 
in foreign countries and 
cultures. Ammar Kalia 
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'Obviously 
I'm going 
to be called | 
all kinds 
of things’ 


Cat Bohannon is revolutionising our 
understanding of the human body, 
and history, by putting women at the 
centre of evolution. She tells Katy Guest 
about her myth-busting book 3 > 


CULTURE BOOKS 


HILE APPEARING 
ona podcast recently to publicise her first book, Eve: 
How the Female Body Drove 200 Million Years of 
Evolution, Cat Bohannon found herself having to 
reassure the pregnant producer. In the book, which 
puts women back at the heart (and brain, and womb) 
of our evolutionary story, Bohannon describes 
pregnancy as “a dance between what the mother’s body 
needs and what her hungry offspring need, with each 
accommodation skirting just on the edge of killing one 
or both of them”. 

At each stage, Bohannon makes clear just how 
unlikely human survival has been, with our narrow 
pelvises, huge heads, needy babies and hungry brains. 
And so, she argues, the innovations that have allowed 
our species to survive and flourish were not the spear, 
the wheel or the internet, but midwifery and 
gynaecology, wet nursing and prenatal care. Without 
our super-social cooperation, we’d have disappeared 
back in prehistoric Africa, leaving barely a fossil. 

It’s easy to understand why the producer had fallen 
silent. “She was eight months pregnant,” Bohannon 
recalls. “And so, atthe very end, I was like, ‘You’re gonna 
be fine! Everything’s going to be great! Well, it’s not 
going to be super fun for those few hours, and then 
there’s motherhood, which is also complicated. But 
уоште going to be very much alive!" 

Eve is a hugely ambitious piece of work, and one 
that doesn’t pullits punches. It took Bohannon 10 years 
to research and write - though, to be fair, that was at 
the same time as earning a PhD, living through a 
pandemic and having two children. The book sets out 
to turn our male-centric understanding of the human 
body, and history, onits head. Bohannoncreates female 
characters out of our earliest common ancestors, and 
rewrites the opening scene of Stanley Kubrick’s 2001: 
A Space Odyssey, to argue that perhaps it was women 
who led the development of language, tools and walking 
on two legs. 

Moving between evolutionary biology, physiology, 
paleoanthropology and genetics, from the Jurassic 
period tothe most cutting-edge scientificresearch, this 
page-turning history of the human mammal describes 
seven main characters: our ancestral *Eves", as 
Bohannon calls them. In the beginning, there was 
*Morgie" (Morganucodon), an egg-laying cross between 
aweaselandamousethat was probably the first creature 
to lactate. More than 200m years later, Morgie's 
breastfeeding descendants are so sophisticated that a 
mother's body can change the composition of its milk 
inresponseto hormonal messages inthe baby's saliva. 

Character and storytellingare clearly second nature 
to Bohannon. She was born in Atlanta, Georgia; her 
fatherwasa psychology professor at Emory University, 
her mother a pianist. *My puberty years were spent 
helpingto prepslides for my father's experiments," she 
says. “Т was a subject long before I was a researcher." 
Sheskipped aheada couple ofyearsin school, dropped 
out, playedinbandsand wentto the University of East 
Angliatostudy poetry under Andrew Motion. Then she 
took an MFA at Columbia in creative nonfiction, and 
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her PhD wasinthe evolution ofnarrative and cognition. 

One evening at a party she got chatting toa 
neuroscience postdoc who had, during an experiment, 
happened to look for some sex differences in responses 
in mice. He was shocked to find “huge significance in 
the data”, but his principal investigator, a Nobel 
laureate, advised him to ignore it. The science is 
seductively easier to do, “cleaner”, if you put the 
potential variation between the sexes to опе side. That's 
why the so-called “male norm” predominates in 
research, skewing results, and therefore the knowledge 
and treatments that emerge. 

As Caroline Criado Perez revealed in her Royal 
Society prize-winning 2019 book, Invisible Women, 
and as Bohannon herself discovered, the issue of 
females being excluded from scientificresearch is huge. 
“Tt’s notjustacultural problem,” Bohannon says. “This 


Photography: Annabel Clark 


isn’t just classic sexism. It’s that even when scientists 
are trying to do it right, the data just isn’t there.” 

Bohannon spent years reading the latest papers 
and grilling scientists about their work, in her attempt 
toredress thisimbalance. She discovered, for example, 
that women have better hearing, and at higher 
frequencies, than men. That women are more likely to 
die of heartattacks, even though they areless likely to 
have them. And that in the US, the risk of maternal 
death has actually increased in recent years, *quite 
unlike every other industrialised nation that isn't 
presently at war". The significance ofthis research to 
our understanding of women's bodies and health is 
clear. But still, she's nervous. “Obviously Рт going to 
Беса еда kinds ofthings becausetheinternetis what 
itis," she sighs. 

Inthe end, though, she found writing the book “very 


freeing”. “As this woman with a very feminine body, it 
was wonderful to look at my fat ass and think, ‘Oh, I 
know where you came from!” She's talking about the 
particular type of fat that's stored around women's 
hips, buttocks and upper thighs, which is full of the 
lipids that a developing baby needs to build its brain 
andretinas. Thisis the fat that’s often removed during 
liposuction - so might that posea problem fora woman 
who goes onto become pregnant? We don’t know. Once 
again, we just don’t have the data. 

There was one particular chapter, however, that 
Bohannon dreaded working on. In the section about 
the brain, she writes: “My task, you see, is to wrestle 
with whether men’s and women’s brainsarefunctionally 
different and, ifthey are, whether those differences are 
tied to something innate. Each part of that task is 
surrounded by a sociopolitical gender debate so dense 
it threatens to obscure the science.” She was intrigued 
tofind that male and female brains аге strikingly similar 
inhumans- much moresothaninsome other mammals. 
Our voices and hearing, on the other hand, show far 
greater variation. And could it not make sense that 
women’s voices, which have crooned tonursing babies 
for millions ofyears, and their ears, whichinterpreted 
their infants' cries, might have been the first to form 
words and grammar? 

The cultural pressure on scientific research comes 
up again whenIaskifBohannonis bracing for flak about 
any part of the book. Writing it, she replies carefully, 
“was emotionally difficult because I want women and 
girls ofall types to live better lives. And I don’t want to 
be part of the problem. And there are lots of people who 
are going to weaponise science against the bodies of 
marginalised folk.” She clarifies: “What I mean by that 
is eugenics wasnot that long ago. The idea that hysteria 
was driving the female psychological experience was 
not that long ago. I mean, God, it was not that long ago 
that homosexuality was in the DSM [the Diagnosticand 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders].” She was 
warned, she says, about including transgender bodies 
inthe narrative. But aboutthat, she seems less hesitant. 
“People who workin the sciences, myself included, are 
not in the business of definitions,” she says. “We’re 
here to tell you what the shape of the curve is.” 

It’s a book that’s packed full of surprising revelations. 
There’s women’s ability to outperform meninendurance 
sports, for example. Or the fact that 12% of girls may be 
born with the physiology to see 99m more distinct 
colours than the average human: a latent superpower. 
But perhaps the most shocking thing to be reminded 
of is howrecentweare, compared to the long-gone Eves 
that Bohannon describes. Life has been around on Earth 
for a couple of billion years; anatomically modern 
humans for a mere 300,000. It’s easy for us to see 
ourselves as the end point of evolution - the pinnacle 
of what embodied brains can be. Does getting to know 
our ancestors put Homo sapiens into context? 

“It’s made me more of an optimist,” Bohannon says. 
“Pm very anti-teleology, in that I don't think we were 
the obvious candidate for success. Nor are we the 
obvious candidate for success going forward: we have 
the numbers right now, but we are incredibly self- 
defeating asa species.” What we are good at, however, 
is problem solving, and for that humans need to work 
together. Bohannon hopes her book will give readers 
new ways of thinking about our bodies, and what it 
means to live in them, and believes that our uniquely 
human cooperation is the way we'll overcome the 
divisions that hold us all back. Eve has already been 
translated into 23 languages, so perhaps she’s right to 
be hopeful. Making an “egalitarian society is part of 
how we’re going to be able to survive the very obvious 
problems that are coming atus,” she says. That project 
requires everyone - male and female, playing to our 
strengths - to pull together. 


SS 
An extract 


from Eve 

The surprising 
reason for 
menopause 


Here’s a modern love story for you: a friend of mine 
recently asked if I would be willing to donate my 
eggs. Heand his wife, both professors at Harvard, 
wanted to havea child. But like many accomplished 
women with challenging careers, my friend's wife 
was already in her early 40s before she could 
seriously consider getting pregnant, and, as it 
turned out, she didn't have a healthy egg left. As far 
as Pm concerned, this is about the most flattering 
thing a person could ask you: *Say, friend, would 
you mind giving us your gametes? We're hoping 
there's a remote chance that our child could end up 
like you." I said yes. 

There were hoops to jump through, including a 
rather extensive health questionnaire, involving 
information on all the possible genetic issues that 
may run in my family. The IVF clinic needed to 
check my egg reserve because it turns out that there 
is no date-specific switch that triggers menopause. 
Rather, our ovaries just slowly run out of eggs. 

We actually start losing egg follicles - those little, 
fluid-filled sacs in the ovaries that harbour our eggs 
until they properly develop - before we're even born. 
If we do have an innate ovarian expiration date, it 
must be set in the womb. 

Call it the “empty basket" theory. While men keep 
making new sperm until they die, a woman is born 
with all the eggs she'll ever have. Or rather, all the 
egg follicles. Each month, as she moves through her 
ovulatory cycle, the pituitary gland cooks up a batch 
of follicle-stimulating hormone. In response, her 
ovaries begin “ripening” a handful of egg follicles. 
Typically, only one ofthese will go on to become 
afully mature egg and make its way down the 
fallopian tube. It's a kind of in-house competition. 
Only the best survive. 

This is presumably what happened to my friend's 
wife. Like nearly every woman on the planet, she 
was born with roughly a million immature egg 
follicles. But every year since, thousands of her 
follicles died off and were reabsorbed by her body. 
Bythe time she became a teenager, she had only 
about 300,000 to 400,000 follicles left. From then 
on, shelost about a thousand of them every month. 
If she started ovulating at age 13, she was destined to 
run out of eggs somewhere in her early 40s. Which is 
precisely when most women stop being able to get 
pregnant without medical assistance. 

Some women lose a few more egg follicles a 
month than the average, and some women lose 
fewer. And for whatever reason, some women in 
their 30s and 40s retain more higher-quality eggs, 
while others seem to have more “bad” eggs left: 
eggs with more chromosomal malfunctions, eggs 
with buggy mitochondria, or eggs that are just, for 
whatever reason, no longer up to the task. But we 
don’t have a clue as to why our bodies have evolved 
to discard so many eggs in the first place. 

I did worry if donating my eggs to my friends 
would threaten my own chances of having babies 
later. Happily, no - women who donate eggs don't 


seem to have any lessened chance of becoming 
pregnant themselves. But no one could say whether 
donating eggs would make me go into menopause 
sooner than I would otherwise. (The data did suggest 
that I wouldn't.) Still, why do we burn through so 
many follicles every month? Why not lose a hundred 
instead ofa thousand? How does the body know 
which eggs to save? Do good eggs become damaged 
over time, or are there only ever about 400 good 
follicles out ofthe million we're born with? 

In other words, are most of a woman's eggs duds? 
For nearly half a century, the scientific community 
figured that mammalian eggs may have an 
expiration date. That would help explain human 
menopause at least a little: maybe it helps prevent 
genetic disorders. My friend's body might have 
discarded so many of her egg follicles before she 
reached her 40s because the eggs had major 
flaws in their genetic blueprints, such as more 
*double-strand breaks" in their DNA. There may 
be something wrong with the 1,000 eggs that 
most women get rid of every month, probably a 
result of the fact that eggs are just so much harder 
to makethan sperm, sothere's more opportunity 
for screwups. 

While half of your DNA came from your dad and 
halffrom your mum, most of your mitochondria 
and cytoplasm came from your mother. Sperm are 
basically an information delivery system that dumps 
the father’s DNA into the egg, whereas eggs have to 
provide all the construction materials to build that 
embryo. And that's the major reason eggs are vastly 
larger than sperm: they're not just half a set of 
blueprints; they're half a set of blueprints plus the 
entire factory. 

Given that sperm don't require that much 
material, testicles don't have to work that hard or 
long to make their gametes. Ovaries, on the other 
hand, have to exert more effort, over a lot more time, 
to help an egg mature - remember, the human foetus 
builds its egg follicles while stillin the womb. 

The longer a celllives, the more chances it has 
to be damaged by accumulating waste and free 
radicals. There are mechanisms in place to repair 
damage, but those mechanisms get less reliable 
over time. 

Forthe same reason, older women have more 
early miscarriages. So maybe ancient humanlike 
bodies somehow anticipated those problems, 
discarding all those egg follicles to avoid giving birth 
to disabled babies. Since most mammals don't live as 
long as we do, maybe they don’t have to deal with 
genetic damage to old eggs. There are some outliers, 
though, and they kind of punch a hole in that theory. 
Elephants give birth into their 60s, without any 
increase in genetic mishaps. Some whales do, too. 

Maybe we didn't evolve to have menopause. 
Maybe it wasn't selected for. Maybe, instead, it was 
a natural side-effect of our extending lifespans. In 
principle, bodies do just about everything they can 
to avoid death. So, it's not hard to imagine evolution 
selecting for traits that helped us dodge the grave. 
But in social species, it can also be useful to have 
the elderly around. That can put further pressure 
on selecting genes that extend lifespan and, in 
women, lead to menopause. 

The point of menopause isn't that we stop 
ovulating. It's that we keep living past our predicted 
- and biologically tuned - expiration date. We made 
it normal to grow old. That means what's interesting 
about menopause may not be menopause at all, but 
how human beings manage to stave off death. 

Eve: How the Female Body Drove 200 Million Years of 
Human Evolution by Cat Bohannon will be published 
by Hutchinson Heinemann on 12 October. 
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Arrested 
development 

An insightfree 
doorstop that 
makes at least 
one thing clear: 
the world's richest 
man has a lot of 
growing up to do 
Gary Shteyngart 


Elon Musk 
Walter Isaacson 
SIMON & SCHUSTER, £28 
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HOORWHATIS TOBLAME for 
Elon Musk? Famed biographer 
of intellectually muscular men 
Walter Isaacson’s dull, insight- 
free doorstop of a book casts a 
wide but porous net in search of 
ananswer. Throughout the tome, Musk's confidantes, 
co-workers, ex-wives and girlfriends present a DSM-5’s 
worth of psychiatric and other theories for the “demon 
moods” that darken the lives of his subordinates, 
and increasingly the rest of us, among them bipolar 
disorder, OCD, and the form of autism formerly known 
as Asperger’s. But the idea that any of these conditions 
are what makes Muskan “asshole” (another frequently 
used descriptor of him inthe book), while also making 
him successful in his many pursuits, is an insult to all 
those affected by them who manage to change the 
world without leaving atrail of wounded people, failing 
social networks and general despair behind them. 
The answer, then, must lie elsewhere. 

There’s a lot to work with here, but it doesn’t make 
reading this book any easier. Isaacson comes from the 
“his eyes lit up” school of cliched writing, the rest of 
his prose workmanlike bordering on AI. I drove my 
espresso machine hard into the night to survive both 
craft and subject matter. It feels as though, forinstance, 
there are hundreds of pages from start to finish relaying 
the same scene: Musk trying to reduce the cost of 
various mundane objects so that he can make more 
money and fulfil his dream of moving himself (and 
possibly the lot of us) to Mars, where one or two 
examples would have been enough. To his credit, 
Isaacson is a master at chapter breaks, pausing the 
narrative when one of Musk’s rockets explodes or he 
gets someone pregnant, and then rewarding the 
reader with a series of photographs that assuages the 
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boredom until the next descent into his protagonist's 
wild but oddly predictable life. Again, it's not all the 
author's fault. To gofrom Einstein to Muskin only five 
volumes of biography is surely an indication that 
humanity isn't sending Isaacson its best. 

Theprologuetothebook contains what in Hollywood 
writers’ roomsand lessercreative writing programmes 
is called “the inciting incident". On a playground in 
1980s South Africa, Musk was beaten so severely by a 
pack ofbullies that his nose required corrective surgery 
even decades later. According to Isaacson, his father 
sided with the bullies. These are acts of violence and 
betrayalthat do have lifelong consequences, as Musk 
himself has said (and as my own often-punched nose 
can attest). What's both fascinating and depressing is 
how Musk has internalised these acts of bullying. 
Twitter (now known as X) was a slime pit ofracist and 
misogynistic savagery even before Musk bought it, but 
he has given the bullies all but carte blanche andis now 
planning toremove theblock feature, so thatusers who 
are being metaphorically punched in the nose will not 
be able to lift their arms in defence. 

The biggest revelation here involves Musk allegedly 
telling engineers to “turn off” the coverage of his 
Starlink satellite systems in Crimea just as Ukrainian 
drone subs were approaching the Russian fleet in 
Sevastopol. In response to reporting of this episode 
in the book, Musk took to X to say: “There was an 
emergency request from government authorities to 
activate Starlink all the way to Sevastopol. The 
obvious intent being to sink most of the Russian 
fleet at anchor. If I had agreed to their request, then 
SpaceX would be explicitly complicit in a major act of 
warand conflict escalation." Isaacson himself went on 
to “clarify” his own writing and to claim that the 
Starlink coverage never extended to Crimea in the first 
place. *Musk did not enable it," he wrote, *because he 
thought, probably correctly, that would cause a major 
war." But in echoing Musk's statements, Isaacson 
became a propagator of Russian messaging about 
Ukraine's actions leading to a wider war (*Seek peace 
while you havethe upper hand" General Musktold the 
Ukrainians) - a supposition that has been disproven 
countless times and that marks those who believe in 
itas useful idiots for the Kremlin. 

This wasn't the first time that I held Isaacson's 
judgment in low regard. Vaccine sceptic Joe Rogan is 
“knowledgeable”. Musk's humour - he took the “w” 
out of the Twitter sign in San Francisco because “tit” 
is so inherently funny - has *many levels". Linda 
Yaccarino, Musk's almost comically bumbling 
CEO of X is *wickedly smart". The amount of time 
devoted to the points of view of Musk and his 
acolytes can't help but distort the narrative in his 
favour, especially because Musk is the ultimate 
unreliable narrator. “Elon didn’t just exaggerate, he 
madeit up,” a former colleague tells us. 
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Highest on the list of things Musk won't shut up 
about is Mars. “We need to get to Mars before I die.” 
*We got to give this a shot, or we're stuck on earth 
forever." The messianic part of the Muskiverse is his 
attempt to put 140m miles between himself and his 
fatherashetriestoturn humanityintoa *multiplanetary 
civilization" even though we are having a hard 
enough time making it as a uniplanetary one. But 
Musk also knows what's keeping us from reaching 
the lifeless faraway planet, and he's not afraid of 
telling us: “Unless the woke-mind virus ... is stopped, 
civilisation will never become interplanetary." There 
is a far more interesting book shadowing this one 
about the way our society has ceded its prerogatives 
to the Musks of the world. There's a lot to be said for 
Musk's tenacity, for example his ability to break 
through Nasa's cost-plus bureaucracy. But is it worth 
it when your saviour turns out to be the world's 
loudest crank? 

So who or what is responsible for Elon Musk? 
*Growing up in South Africa, fighting was normal," 
Musk says, and there's a whiff of desperate masculinity 
floating through the book, as rank as a Pretoria boys’ 
locker room. Itisnot acoincidence that the back jacket 
featuresa fully erect penis (some may argueitisactually 
one of Musk’s rockets, but I remain unconvinced). 

When his parents divorced, a young Musk chose to 
live with a father he describes as having subjected 
him to “mental torture”, over his imperfect but loving 
mother. He will keep coming back to that darkness, 
and is likely to submerge himself into ка ће more as 
the realities of mortality enfold him. When you areas 
messed up as our hero, there is a lot of psychological 
work to be done to stop the downward spiral, work more 
boring than building a rocket. Work even more boring 
than this book. 

Itis no wonder that Musk has renamed Twitter “X” 
after his favourite letter. X is also a crossing out, the 
opposite of a tick, and that is what Musk has been 
steadily doing to his legacy. Isaacson’s book constantly 
tries to build dramatic tension between the species- 
saving visionary and the beaten bullied boy. But we 
know the ending to Musk’s story before we even 
open it. In the end, the bullies win. 

To buy acopy for £24.64 go to guardianbookshop.com 
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this book. I was just getting to 

like her caustic takedowns of 
successive Tory prime ministers, but 
now the old Theresa comes back to 
haunt us. There’s no doubting that she 
is dutiful. As a vicar’s daughter and an 
only child, she writes that even ata 
young age she felt it was “incumbent 
on me to consider carefully how my 
words and actions reflected not just 
on me, but on others”. That's quite а 
burden to bear, and it gives a piquancy 
to her attacks on Boris Johnson and 
others who believe the rules don’t 
apply to them. The implication is that 
she would have made a better prime 
minister than Johnson during Covid. 
(Not a high bar, but anyway.) 

It's also clear that she cares about 
stuff. She details some of the most 
egregious issues she has had to deal 
with and writes movingly about 
Hillsborough, Grenfell and the Primodos 
hormone-based pregnancy test scandal. 
She is deadly serious about modern 
slavery, people trafficking and child 
sexual abuse. She is convincingly cross 
about the police failure to investigate 
the horrific murder of Daniel Morgan 
(less so about the Windrush scandal, 
over which she exonerates herself). 

But there are big problems here, too. 
First, her version ofthe events of her 
premiership bears scant resemblance 
to what I, as an MP, witnessed. There 
is a brief mea culpa for the snap 2017 
election, which she thought would 
deliver her a compliant Tory-filled 
Commons but instead deprived her 
of a majority. Yet nowhere does she 
accept that her stubborn dutifulness 
became a terrible stumbling block. She 
says she wanted to deliver a Brexit that 
would satisfy both the 4896 who voted 
remain and the 5296 who voted leave, 
but her January 2017 Lancaster House 
speech closed the door to that. She 
didn't havethe personality to reach 
out boldly across the political divide. 
She navigated choppy waters very 
poorly. She snippily blames everyone 
else for the disastrous version of Brexit 
we ended up with - Johnson, Bercow, 
Barnier, Corbyn, even Starmer. But she 
laid its foundations. 

There are moments when her 
exasperation becomes unbearable. She 
bleats that ministers had to be dragged 
back from a dinner because the 
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opposition had resorted to an “esoteric” 
procedure. When she claims that 
Bercow “overrode the longstanding 
convention that the government 
determine the business of the house”, 

I wanted to shout: “But you didn’t have 
a majority!” She is irritated that Labour 
used “humble addresses” to force the 
government to publish papers - and 
apparently forgets that she was the first 
prime minister in history to be found 

in contempt of parliament for refusing 
to publish the full legal opinion on her 
Brexit deal, as the house demanded. 
She writes as if she nearly got her deal 
over the line, yet the Commons voted it 
down by 432 to 202 in January 2019 in 
the worst government defeat on record. 

The biggest problem, however, is 
the book’s title. She accuses Russia 
(over Ukraine) and the US (over leaving 
Afghanistan) of “abuse of power” 

- whichis a gross understatement in 
the former case and a bizarre accusation 
in the latter. Here, too, her memory 
fails her. She claims she was always 
“one of the hawks” on Russia, and 
now denounces the west’s response 

to Putin’s invasion of Crimea in 2014 

as “sadly lacking to say the least”. But 
as home secretary she repeatedly 
turned down requests for an official 
inquiry into the murder of Alexander 
Litvinenko until 2014 on the grounds 
that it might upset UK-Russia relations. 

May defines “abuse of power” as 
acting to protect one’s own position. 
The words “mote” and “plank” spring 
to mind. After all, was it not an abuse 
of power to try to trigger article 50 to 
commence the Brexit negotiations 
without a vote in parliament? 

Worst of all, she rightly denounces 
some of the appalling behaviour of 
MPs who have bullied or sexually 
harassed staff in recent years and she 
takes credit - with Andrea Leadsom 
- for setting up the independent 
complaints and grievance scheme to 
tackle this problem in parliament. 

Yet she ungenerously forgets the role 
played by opposition MPs, including 
Jess Phillips, Stella Creasy and 
Caroline Lucas. And she entirely omits 
her shameful decision to give the 

whip back to two MPs with serious 
outstanding complaints against them, 
Andrew Griffiths and Charlie Elphicke 
(Griffiths was subsequently cleared of 
wrongdoing in that case but Elphicke 
was convicted of sexual assault 
charges), supposedly to bolster her 
numbers in the 1922 Committee vote of 
no confidence in her in December 2018. 
Was that not an abuse of power, too? 

So, buy it and read it, if only to 
remember that we've now had five 
duff Tory PMs in a row. 

Chris Bryant is the Labour MP for 
Rhondda and author of Code of 
Conduct: Why We Need to Fix 
Parliament - and How to Do It 
(Bloomsbury). To buy a copy of 
The Abuse of Power for £22 go 

to guardianbookshop.com 
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by them honestly," Roxane Gay 

writes in the introduction to a new 
anthology of her essays. The academic 
and author, whose 2014 collection, 
Bad Feminist, became a bestseller and 
cultural touchstone, has gained a 
devoted fanbase for her insightful, 
witty and accessible prose. Whether 
her subject is sexual assault or cookery 
programmes, Gay hasan ability to blend 
the personal and politicalin a way that 
feels simultaneously gentle and brutal. 

Opinions brings together previously 
published columns from the Guardian, 
New York Times and Harper's among 
others - alongside a few celebrity 
profiles and advice pieces from the 
past decade. The collection, which is 
divided into themed sections with 
titles such as Man Problems and Civic 
Responsibilities, covers everything 
from musings on the Fast and Furious 
franchise, to the legacy of Toni Morrison, 
to cancel culture. It is a testament to 
Gay's writing, as wellas an indictment 
of our politics, that nothing here feels 
dated. Her first piece, “Tragedy plays 
onan infinite loop”, was originally 
published in 2014, in the wake of the 
killing of unarmed 18-year-old Michael 
Brown in Ferguson, Missouri. It’s about 
how technology has transformed 
tragedy into spectacle. “We bear 
witness to the worst of human brutality, 
retweet what we have witnessed, and 
then we move on to the next atrocity. 
There is always more atrocity.” 

There certainly is. That piece was 
published almost 10 years ago, when 
Barack Obama was president, but it 
could have been written yesterday. No 
doubt it will feel just as relevant ina 
decade’s time. “Writing about racism 
can feel repetitive, but then, racism 
is repetitive,” Gay laments in her 
introduction. “We write and write and 
write and very little changes because 
the people who truly need to hear 
those words are not listening, are 
incapable of listening.” 

Ifthe right people aren't listening 
- if opinion is largely preaching to the 
choir - what is the point of it? “Readers 
turn to opinion writing because they 
want help in parsing complex issues,” 
she writes. “In times of strife or 
tragedy they may be seeking solace 
and community ... They want help 
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finding clarity on issues they find 
confusing or feel ambivalent about." 

All of which is true, but I was 
expecting to read a tighter thesis on the 
power and purpose of this genre in the 
introduction. In some ways, though, 
the lack of one speaks to one of Gay’s 
best qualities as a writer, which is that 
she doesn’t actually hammer home her 
point of view. Instead her approach 
might be summed up by a line in her 
essay about Will Smith's infamous 
Oscars slap, where she notes the many 
complexities of the moment and states 
that she is “trying to hold space for all of 
those layers". At its best this approach 
is effortlessly convincing. Occasionally, 
however, it can feel unfocused. 

Still, what Gay doesn’t explicitly 
say about the power of opinion writing 
is revealed by many ofthe pieces 
themselves. In an essay titled *Why are 
most Father's Day gifts so terrible?", 
for example, she takes a relatable and 
amusing premise and spins it intoa 
meditation on her relationship with her 
father and our cultural expectations of 
men. She homes in on something banal 
and mines it for meaning. 

The standout here is that essay on 
that slap, though. “We are constantly 
asked to make our skin thicker," she 
writes. *Who is served by all this thick 
skin? Those who want to behave with 
impunity.” A viral event is transformed 
into a framework for thinking about 
boundaries and power. For 1,400 or so 
words you look at a cultural moment 
through Gay's eyes and, by the end, 
you see the world differently. 

To buy a copy for £22 go to 
guardianbookshop.com 
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sachild, Michael Muthukrishna, 
A an associate professor of 

economic psychology at the 
London School of Economics, witnessed 
the civil war in Sri Lanka and the 
Sandline affair, a violent coup in Papua 
New Guinea. He was living in Botswana 
when apartheid ended in neighbouring 
South Africa and was in London 
during the 7/7 bomb attacks. He’d 
come to wonder: are there underlying 
principles that would help us better 
understand the pattern of politics and 
why some countries prosper while 
their neighbours struggle, why war 
erupts or peace is brokered, why 
striking oil can be a boon or a curse? 

You would not expect a book titled 
A Theory of Everyone to be anything 
otherthan bold, and Muthukrishna 
certainly delivers. He believes social 
science is undergoing a revolution 
comparable to Newtonian or Einsteinian 
physics, and that by combining theories 
of human behaviour and social 
evolution it is becoming possible to 
identify the fundamental *laws of life". 
The first is the law of energy: energy 

isthe mostimportant quality in the 
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universe, ће writes, and the trajectory 
of human existence has been shaped 
by periods of abundant energy, which 
give rise to greater cooperation, new 
ideas and new institutions, and 
periods of energy scarcity, which lead 
to greater competition and conflict. 

The discovery of fossil fuels 
released huge amounts of surplus 
energy, driving the Industrial 
Revolution and creating the modern 
world. But this period of abundance 
is coming to an end. Muthukrishna 
believes political polarisation and 
the precarity of western liberal 
democracies reflect the coming era 
of energy scarcity and argues that the 
best way out of these looming crises 
isto unlock new sources of energy. To 
achieve this, we need to encourage 
greater innovation. Much ofthe book 
subsequently explores the complex 
interplay between energy, cooperation 
and evolution, Muthukrishna's 
so-called *theory of everyone". 

This is a dense yet accessible read; 
Muthukrishna explains complex 
concepts clearly and is fond of the 
odd wry aside. But I found myself 
wondering if it is possible - or even 
desirable - to study people with the 
scientific detachment ofa physicist 
studying matter. If itis, Muthukrishna 
doesn't manage it. In fact, his entire 
argument about immigration and 
cultural diversity is written from the 
perspective of host nations. The policy 
recommendations might look very 
different if you centred the perspectives 
of those desperate to escape poverty or 
persecution, or indeed the governments 
of poorer countries facing a brain drain. 

Muthukrishna is not afraid to discuss 
contentious issues and he is justified 
in defending the right of scientists to 
share their professional beliefs, even 
if they are politically unpopular. He 
dives into many thorny discussions 
- but overreaches himself. Given 
that elsewhere he cautions against 
simplification, it is disappointing to see 
him assert, for instance, that Sudanese 
migrants are overrepresented in 
Australia's crime statistics as a result 
of experiencing high rates of violence 
in Sudan, without considering whether 
other factors are at play. He imagines a 
future of entrepreneurial startup cities 
that enable people to move between 
political systems regardless of their 
citizenship. These are interesting 
ideas, but this vision overlooks reasons 
people are often rooted to one place. 

Any theory that views people 
primarily in terms oftheir consumption 
and productivity and treats other 
urges - to care for one another, to 
produce pointless art - as secondary 
offers only a limited, and limiting, 
perspective on human affairs. Maybe 
the “Theory of Everyone" і an 
interesting theory about some people 
- but then that wouldn't sell as well. 
To buy a copy for £19.36 go to 
guardianbookshop.com 
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Homer, translated 
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RANSLATIONS OF HOMER matter to 
cultural history. John Keats once looked 
into the “wide expanse” of George 
Chapman’s 1611 translation of the Iliad 
andbreathed “its pure serene”. Alexander 
Pope’s rhyming version of the Iliad 
(1715-1720) broughta canonical ancient author о а much 
larger audience than ever before. It had been through 
27 editions by 1790. The early 20th-century Labour 
MP Will Crooks, who grew up in poverty and was 
dazzled by atwopenny second-hand copy, later recalled 
that *pictures of romance and beauty I had never 
dreamed of suddenly opened up before my eyes. I was 
transported from the East End to an enchanted land." 

New translations also proliferated. Some are 
outstanding: Richmond Lattimore (1951) brilliantly 
reproduced Homer's rolling dactylic hexameters; the 
trench-traumatised Robert Graves (1959) evoked 
Achilles' alienation and brutality; Robert Fitzgerald 
(1974) grasped the Iliad’s pace and acoustic beauty and 
ChristopherLogue (War Music, 1981)its visceralimpact. 
Robert Fagles'stranslation (1990) has relentless forward 
drive and readability. Do we really need another? If it 
isthis one by Emily Wilson, then we certainly do. 

Wilson, who has published acclaimed translations 
ofthe dramatists Sophocles, Euripides and Seneca, is 
ascholarofclassical Greekat University of Pennsylvania, 
and it shows. Her translation, like many others, uses 
the time-honoured English poetic medium of the 
unrhymediambic pentameter, but itstands out because 
her command of ancient Greek vocabulary, dialects, 
metres and even the manuscript tradition lends 
authority to every aesthetic decision she has made. (Her 
substantialintroduction includes afascinatingaccount 
of the evolution of her Iliadic poetic voice, quite different 
from the more effervescent tone of her Odyssey.) 

She has so deeply assimilated the aural effects made 
by Homeric enjambment, alliteration and assonance 
that they seem to come to her writing spontaneously: 
when the Trojan ally, soothsayer Merops, forbids his 
sons to enlist in the army defending Troy, “They 
disobeyed, because their destinies / of death and 
darkness carried them to Troy”. She revels in the 
similes, especially those evoking the natural world: 
Athena leaps down from the sky “like a shearwater 
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with outstretched wings / and shrill, clear cry”. She has 
taken her cues from the Homeric narrative markers 
that indicate transition and placed a space between 
speeches, actions and reflections; these render the 
poem far more inviting than wodges of hundreds of 
continuous lines. She sees Homeric formulae as an 
opportunity, nota problem, always keeping her reader 
guessing whether she willselectatraditional translation 
or ring the changes on it (in one book we get “Dawn іп 
her saffron dress”, and in another, “In saffron robes 
Dawn spread”). 

A highly experienced teacher, she has provided 
exceptionally rich resources for the reader, whether 
with previous knowledge of Homer or none: maps, a 
glossary, genealogies and 100 pages of explanatory 
notes. But her learning would count for little if the 
translation itself did not seduce with its crystalline 
clarity, elegance, sensuality, sometimes breathless 
pace and aboveall emotional clout. When Achilles says 
that he is separated from the fertile fields of his 
Thessalian homeland by “so many shadowy hills, 
reverberating seas”, his psychological pain finds an 
exquisite echo in her choice of adjectives. 

There are appealing features that distinguish her 
version from others. She is especially sensitive to the 
subtle individuation of characters when they are given 
direct speech. We can hear Agamemnon’s narcissism 
and negativity, Nestor’s senescent garrulity, Thersites' 
demagogic snarls, Hecuba’s near-derangement after 
multiple bereavements and Andromache’s intelligence 
and despair. Wilson embraces the tenderness of the 
scenes with tiny children: Hector “kisses his darling 
son / and took him in his arms to rock and cuddle”. 
There is humour inthe Шаа, especially inthe portraits 
ofthe selfishimmortals, and she fearlessly reproduces 
it, as when Zeus thinks he is flattering his wife Hera 
when he says he desires her more than any of the 
numerous other females he has “got pregnant” and 
lists to her in insensitive detail. 

Thereis abravura self-confidence in Wilson's choices. 
Inthe first two lines of the poem, Achilles’ wrath, which 
sent somany heroes totheir deaths, is called oulomenen. 
This long, vowelly, mouth-filling participle is usually 
translated by a much slighter English word such as 
“direful”, “ruinous” or “destructive”. Wilson’s choice 
of “cataclysmic” proclaims her independence from 
tradition and the acuity of her ear. The word is weighty 
enough, both aurally andinimport; its association with 
delugesalso prefigures, subtly, Achilles’ fight withthe 
River Scamander that forms the metaphysical climax 
of the poem. 

Of course, there are places where I personally would 
have preferred а different choice. The word “aggressive” 
lacks impact through over-use. The gods’ “ebullient” 
laughter loses the connotations of eternity in Homer’s 
“inextinguishable”. Calling the Achaeans “Greeks” is 
anachronistic and misleading in terms of the ethnic 
identities and geopolitics of the late Bronze Age. 
Although absolutely true to his emotional pungency, 
sometimes Wilson does notrise to the sheer grandeur 
and sublimity of Homer’s evocations of cosmic scale, 
meteorological chaos and battlefield pandemonium 
for which he was so admired in antiquity. But the 
great literary critic EM Tillyard astutely identified 
the best criteria for judging the translation of a 
long work as “whether the translator has durable 
rhetoricand whether hecan followthemain undulations 
of his original”. In her dynamic lliad, Wilson has 
demonstrated potently that she does, and can. 

Edith Hall is professor of classics at Durham University. 
To buy The Iliad for £26.40 go to guardianbookshop.com 
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difference between dystopian and 

realist fiction. Land of Milk and 
Honey, Zhang’s second novel after the 
deservedly Booker-longlisted How 
Much of These Hills Is Gold, is set in 
anear future or alternative present in 
which smog has covered almost the 
whole planet, ending agriculture 
and causing global famine and mass 
extinction. The unnamed 29-year- 
old narrator is part of “Generation 
Mayfly”, her life expectancy shortened 
by pollution, malnutrition and social 
breakdown. The daughter of a Chinese 
woman who emigrated to the US, she 
drops out of medical school to become 
a chef and is stranded in England 
when borders close. 

Three years later, living on *the 
mung-protein-soy-algal flour distributed 
bythe government" and cooking 
“shrinking supplies of frozen fish ... 
reserved for kippers, or grey renditions 
of cod and chips”, her longing for 
*arugula, radicchio, the bitter green of 
endive" becomes overwhelming and 
she applies - “recklessly, immorally, 
desperately" - for a job as *private chef 
for what advertised itself as an elite 
research community on a minor 
mountain at the Italian-French border". 

Those three adverbs signal the 
novel's serious purpose. Can we ask 
morality of desperation? Is recklessness 
immoral? They are urgent questions of 
this moment: in crisis, what ends justify 
what means? How far do we forgive 
collusion with immorality for survival? 

The narrator is picked up by private 
jet, interrogated by Italian immigration 
officers and again, more thoroughly, by 
her employer's private security. She is 
driven through the night, to altitudes 
above the smog, but still “rocks 
scrawled gloomy warnings in the 
dark" and “what fields I passed were 
sere and dead". Yet the restaurant, 
glass-walled, is full of light - 
*stunning, transcendent, a white-hot 
bullet between the eyes" - and the rest 
ofthe year shelives bathed in the 
sunrises, middays and sunsets lost to 
most ofthe world. A man who can buy a 
mountain also has sources of produce, 
underground storerooms filled with 
heritage grains, nuts and beans, 
pickles and freeze-dried fruits, *vast 
spice grottos". More disturbingly in the 
context of mass extinction, the deep 
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freezer holds *chickens, pigs, rabbits, 
cows, pheasants, tunas, sturgeon, 
boars hung two by two ... Inthe 
circulating air, the extinct revolved 
on their hooks to greet me.” 

But this is not only a book about the 
excesses of the ultra-rich. The chef’s 
employer obviously personifies obscene 
inequality, but he and his charismatic 
daughter Aida are indeed leading a 
research community, one productively 
devoted to longer-term thinking than 
governments elected by nativist 
populists can encompass. Aida has led 
the building of a secret biome in which 
“every blade, every bush, every flower 
was a living laboratory engineered to 
feed someone or something, to take 
toxins out or put nitrogen back in, alla 
piece of an intricate ecological puzzle". 
Her team have modified grass, *so 
that it would be capable of sustaining 
animals through starvation in a 
pinch”, and created secret habitats for 
otherwise extinct wild creatures. 

The project is a biobank, using 
investors’ money to create truly 
sustainable ways of feeding all the 
plants and animals on Earth, including 
humans, and it has to be secret and 
exclusive because if the populist 
far-right Italian government knew 
about it they would redistribute the 
resources to feed a starving populace 
and “it would be gutted, stripped, ina 
week". *They want their mountain 
back, whatever that means. As if any of 
them could make use of it as we have." 
Again, those inconvenient, insistent 
questions: how valuable is democracy 
when voting populations are bent on 
self-sabotage? Is it justifiable to conceal 
resources from a state that can't see 
further than the next election? 

Summer comes, and the ingredients 
flowing into the kitchen where the 
narrator cooks for potential investors 
are *bloodier, fresher". She learns to 
seduce the ultra-rich with food, prying 


The narrator of Land of Milk 
and Honey is a chef for an 
elite research community 


“from each diner's chest the particular 
soft, wet muscle of their greatest 
desire, their deepest regret". She 
serves a sceptical German financier 
with “hunks of pig trotter ... just the 
way the grandmother who raised him 
had served it". There are *leeks ofthe 
crisp, sandy variety grown in the 
childhood garden of a banker from 
Andalusia"; haggis for a British sheep 
heiress. All of them weep and invest. 
But meanwhile, she herself is 
dwindling, her appetite lost, weight 
falling, impersonating a universal 
mother figure until her collusion with 
her own erasure becomes dangerous. 
This is a rich novel of ideas, insisting 
on moral complexity in the end times. 
It's also a startling prose hymn to food 
and sex, love and violence, power and 
resistance. It is not, inthe end, devoid 
ofthe optimism without which we 
have no agency for change. 
To buy a copy for £14.44 go to 
guardianbookshop.com 
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Love and loss 


Bruising, beautiful 
stories of motherhood 


Sarah Crown 


Wednesday's Child 
Yiyun Li 
4TH ESTATE, £16.99 


ith the title of her new short 
story collection, the first since 
2010's Gold Boy, Emerald Girl, 


Yiyun Li offers us a typically finespun 

hint at what we're іп for. The stories in 

Wednesday's Child take as their subject 

the state of motherhood: its weight and 

its potency; the questions it raises, and 

the sacrifices and sublimations it exacts. 
But more importantly, these 
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haunting, harrowing tales are - without 
exception, and whether their characters 
are prepared to acknowledge it or not - 
full to the brim with woe. In Li's telling, 
it is loss - of self, of love, of youth; most 
agonisingly of all, of children - that is 
motherhood's defining characteristic, 
and grief for these losses quietly but 
entirely saturates the collection. 

“Grief? What is grief?” asks Jiayu, 
the bereaved mother in When We Were 
Happy We Had Different Names, as she 
lies in bed, staring at the ceiling. The 
story is one of several that deal with 
the aftermath of the death, by suicide, 
of a child. In her acknowledgments, Li 
says that, in the 14 years of the book’s 
creation, she herself lost anumber of 
people, including her son, Vincent. 
Those people, she tells us, “live among 
these pages now”. The unwieldiness of 
such grief, the baffling, muffling, 
all-encompassing vastness of it, 
presents a logistical challenge toa 
short story writer. How to compress 
something so prodigious into the 
form’s narrow confines? 

Li’s response to that challenge sees 
her effect a delicate but wholesale 
inversion of our ideas of what stories 
are made of. Rather than focusing on 
the significant, story-like event - the 
moment, as it were, of the bomb going 
off - these tales dwell instead on the 
unremarkable details of the lives 
people are obliged to go on living 
afterwards, amid the wreckage. 
Jiayu’s son, Evan, dies off stage, in 
circumstances that are only hinted at 
- “I didn’t see it coming, did you? 

No, I thought it was adolescence.” 

Rather than attempting to use the 
story to contain the immensity of 
his death, Liinvites us instead to 
experience, alongside Jiayu, the 
smallness of life without him. With 
her, we wander through days in which 
“she cleaned the house tirelessly, or 
chopped onions until they became a 
translucent puddle”. By her side, we 
endure the enervation that sees her 
abandon her car in front of the garage 
door, because she lacks the will “to 
push the button to open it”. She herself 
likens this affectless half-state to “her 
first transistor radio”, which stayed in 
tune “for no more than a few minutes 
before it began їо... drift into static". 

In the title story, the suicide of the 
central character’s 15-year-old daughter 
surfaces in a series of glancing 
reflections over the course ofa 
stuttering train journey. Like the sun, 
these losses are too big and bright to 
look at directly; their proportions can 
only be understood by the shadows that 
they cast. It is testament to Li’s skill that 
she makes the shadows of those days, 
the static of lives which the owners 
themselves aren’t convinced are worth 
living, both intelligible and deeply, 
terribly moving. 

“The world was not new and offered 
little evidence that it would ever be 
new again,” reflects Jiayu. “Perhaps 
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grief was the recognition of having run 
out of illusions.” 

The women (and it is always women) 
at the heart of Li's stories are united 
not just by their losses, but by the way 
in which those losses appear to have 
triggered, in them, a sort of dawning 
hopelessness: a creeping realisation 
that control is an illusion; that our lives 
area series of accidents, or unconsidered 
choices; and that comfort, if it exists, 
is vanishingly hard to find. 

If there's hope to be taken from 
these bruising, beautiful tales, it's in 
the fact that, despite all ofthis, the 
protagonists choose to carry on: to 
continue with their daily lives; to put 
up the Christmas trees and hang the 
stockings, as they always had done. For 
ifthe children ofthis collection are 
Wednesday's children - full of woe, and 
choosing, often, to remove themselves 
from the world in order to escape it - 
their mothers are Thursday's children: 
in it for the long haul, condemned to 
keep going, because motherhood, once 
embarked upon, cannot be forsaken, 
no matter what is lost. 

As Jiayu muses: “‘Always’ was 
an untrustworthy word. Still, what 
could one do but abide by the rule of 
‘always’? In a fallible life, it was a path 
no better or worse than any other.” 

To buy a copy for £14.95 go to 
guardianbookshop.com 
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Students of disaster 


A sharp satire on the 
state of higher education 
Christopher Shrimpton 


My Weil 
Lars Iyer 
MELVILLE HOUSE, £14.99 


he newest addition to the 
T Disaster Studies PhD 
programme at AII Saints 

University, a version of Manchester 
Metropolitan, is a young woman 
calling herself Simone Weil. *Like the 
philosopher?" asks one of her fellow 
students. Yes, like the philosopher who 
starved herself to death in 1943. “She 
died as a martyr," Simone explains. 
*She sounds like a nutcase," her new 
friend replies. *Are you a nutcase too?" 

Surprisingly, Simone is one ofthe 
more well-adjusted characters stalking 
the pages of Lars Iyer's My Weil. Itisa 
novel bubbling with madness. The 
Manchester streets are full of crazed 
addicts and murderous gangsters. The 
nights are filled with screaming. The 
All Saints PhD students aren't doing 
much better. Narrator Johnny and his 
gang offellow nihilist philosophers 


are convinced the end ofthe world is 
nigh. And they've all but given up on 
their dissertations. 

This doomy, often hilarious book 
continues in the vein of Iyer's previous 
two novels - Nietzsche and the Burbs 
and Wittgenstein Jr - which also 
brought European philosophy to the 
streets of England in order to comment 
on the meaning of existence. The 
set-up allows for a biting dissection of 
modern life, the enjoyable guying of 
academic pretensions, and some sharp 
satire on the state of higher education. 

Johnny and his friends know that 
they are lucky. They're working class, 
with scholarships to study things like 
*performance philosophy" and *the 
religious avant-garde”. It is a stay of 
execution, before they have to join the 
real world and get real jobs. Rather 
endearingly, they are aware that they 
are second-rate (“Must have been 
positive discrimination for idiots”). 
They are also aware of the process of 
marketisation that has turned 
education into “bullet points and aims 
and objectives and learning outcomes” 
to be sold back to them as “a bunch of 
bullshit credentials”. 

Iyer evokes a depressingly bland 
academic environment: all business- 
speak (“Professor Bollocks, advising us 
to find an accountability buddy”) and 
endless glass buildings. Manchester 
is equally depressing, with soulless 
skyscrapers and business centres 
renamed “Unknown Pleasures Towers” 
and “the Tony Wilson Centre” and filled 
with “mancuniana” by their billionaire 
owners. The new Manchester skyline is 
observed to bea fine place to watch 
the coming apocalypse. 

The pace of the narrative is 
necessarily lethargic as Johnny and co 
sleepwalk through their days, loafing, 
procrastinating, and feeling sorry for 
themselves. “Things are exactly the 
same as yesterday, Valentine says. 
Today is yesterday, basically. As it will 
be tomorrow.” There is no plot as such. 
This carries an obvious risk - that of 
boredom for the reader, too. Things 
aren’t helped by the self-consciously 
grandiose prose, which often billows 
into the mock-heroic (“Oh, those 
hundreds of pages! Business Studies 
Guy. Oh, those heavy, heavy books!) 
or the lavishly repetitious (“A cunning 
move, though it sounds like a joke. А 
clever ploy, though it sounds like 
self-parody”). 

These tics and quirks make for an 
unruly and oddly bloated novel; one 
that only ever seems half interested in 
its characters (Simone is almost 
completely consigned to the 
background). Nevertheless, it has its 
gloomy pleasures: its portrait of 
postgraduate malaise is both funny 
and poignant, and its vision of a world 
that hasn’t yet noticed its own collapse 
is, unhappily, all too recognisable. 

To buy a copy for £13.19 go to 
guardianbookshop.com 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


Fiction 


in translation 


A literary festival at the end of the world; a tense story 
of man trouble; the puzzle of a murderous mother; 
and gems from a Japanese master. By John Self 


JOSE EDUARDO AGUALUSA 


= THE LIVING 
: AND THE REST 


The Living and the Rest 
José Eduardo Agualusa, 
translated by 

Daniel Hahn 

MACLEHOSE, £12.99 

*That is how it all begins: 
the night splitting open 
inahuge flash, and the 
island separating from 
the world." Such is the 
fate of a group of writers 
at a literary festival on the 
Island of Mozambique, 
who find themselves 
stranded with limited 
resources and, worst of 
all, no internet. There's 
Ofélia, more famous for 
her interview outbursts 
than her poetry; Julio, 
who keeps rewriting the 
same novel; Cornelia, 
whose first book was so 
successful she can't write 
another; and Jude, who 
didn't review Cornelia's 
novel favourably enough. 
“I gave it four stars out of 
five." *Precisely. You did 
not give it five." The 
writers tell one another 
stories as they wonder: 
has the world ended? 
Are they all dead? 
Agualusa's funny and 
lively tale turns 
increasingly ominous 
ahead of an explosive 
conclusion. I give it four 
stars - and a half. 


Near Distance 

Hanna Stoltenberg, 
translated by 

Wendy H Gabrielsen 
WEATHERGLASS, £11.99 

This tense novel of 
loneliness and 
dissatisfaction made me 


laugh alot - to begin 
with. A double award- 
winner in Norway, it 
tells the story of 
53-year-old Karin and 
her daughter, Helene. 
Helene's husband is 
having an affair with a 
woman whose “body 

is smooth and hard like 
technology”. Karin 

has been looking for 
happiness in the same 
place, with men. Her 
dates are always 
comically mismatched, 
and then not so comically 
- one man yanks her 
earrings out of her ears. 
Stoltenberg’s elegant 
prose makes each scene 
-atrip to London, 
amemory of a past 
boyfriend - so engaging 
that it gives plot a bad 
name. By the end, the 
atmosphere has shifted 
with such subtlety that 
the sentence “the rooms 
are exactly how she left 
them" can seem almost 
too sad to bear. 


Vengeance Is Mine 
Marie NDiaye, translated 
by Jordan Stump 
MACLEHOSE, £12 

There are numerous 
mysteries in this gripping 
novel. The first is why 

a Bordeaux woman, 
Marlyne Principaux, has 
killed her three young 
children. The second is 
why her husband seems 
to “feel no anger at his 
villainous wife ... seemed 
almost prepared to 


accuse the children in his 
wife's defence". The next 
is why he has instructed 
alow-ranking lawyer, 
Maitre Susane, to defend 
her. All these questions 
uncover a complex knot 
of feelings in Maitre 
Susane, the narrative 
voice of the novel. She 
starts to believe she 
knows Principaux from 
her childhood, becomes 
estranged from her 
parents, and obsesses 
over the welfare of her 
cleaner. Using a series of 
short, breathless 
paragraphs to drive 

the story on, NDiaye 
balances external and 
internalrevelations 

to create a powerful 
story of mothers and 
daughters, and of what 
happens when a parent's 
love breaks down. 


The Siren's Lament: 
Essential Stories 
Jun'ichiro Tanizaki, 
translated by 

Bryan Karetnyk 

PUSHKIN, £12 

Tanizaki is a monument 
of 20th-century Japanese 
literature, but these two 
stories (never before 
translated) and novella 
(out of print in English) 
are undiscovered jewels. 
As we might expect from 
Tanizaki, emotions are 
intense. We encounter a 
woman determined to 
seduce the Chinese sage 
Confucius, and a playboy 
bored by his concubines 
who finds that a mermaid 
“fills him with the 
passion for which he 

had longed”. The novella 
Killing O-Tsuya is the 
star: a story of love 
which turns into a 
revenge killing spree. 
“Once you’ve developed 
a taste for it, itisn’t easy 
to stop!” Yes: more of 
this sort of thing, please. 
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CULTURE 


BOOKS 


THE BOOKS OF MY LIFE 


Lauren 
Groff 


The US author on the book she 
should never have read as a child 
and the thrill of Emily Dickinson 


brutal Neanderthal sex 
that I didn’t understand 
(yet I still reread the 
book obsessively witha 
flashlight in my closet). 


The book that changed 
me asa teenager 

When I was 12, my friend 
Lisa gave me an Emily 
Dickinson anthology 
for my birthday; those 
poems, so deceptively 
simple, were like bolts 
of lightning to my brain. 
I became a poet in 
secret, writing toward 
the kind of thrill I felt 
with her poems. 


The writer who 

changed my mind 

I was far too serious as an 
adolescent and mostly 
read dead writers. I knew 
intellectually that there 


this astonishing 
constellation of a book. 


The book I reread 
Dante’s Inferno hits you 
differently when you’re 
a teenager in love with 
the imagery and sound 
and balletic leaps of 
poetry from when you 
are midway through the 
journey of life and feeling 
alittle lost. And there’s 
no better book for when 
уоште feeling vindictive 
towards your enemies. 


The bookI could 

never read again 

There are a lot of 

books I’ve read for 
entertainment and not 
art. That said, it feels 
churlish, after all that 
pleasure, to kiss and tell. 


were living authors who | The book I discovered 
were making books; later in life 
I didn’t think it was I thought I was a Virginia 
possible that they were Woolf completist until 
ordinary womenlike me | Ipicked up Flush. 
until I got to university What a delightfully 
andreadashortstoryby | bananas novel. 
the great Grace Paley. 
ThebookIam 
; | " Thebookthatmade те | currently reading 
My earliest reading Whether this is an want to be a writer Iam about to start a book 
memory invented memory or Every time it feels as if by Danielle Dutton called 
I was an early reader not is another story. my writing is going Prairie, Dresses, Art, 
because I was through а fallow period, | Other; I loved Margaret 
excruciatingly shy, My favourite book I discover a book that the First, and will follow 
and books alleviated growing up reminds me why I want Dutton happily wherever 
some of the discomfort Iwas publicly wild about | to bea writer. This often | she takes me. 
of existing as a tender children’s bookssuchas | happens: the last time 
little person in the My Side ofthe Mountain | was a week ago, when My comfort read 
world. I remember lying | by Jean Craighead George | Ireread Herman When I’m sad, I return 
in my bed at naptime, and the Nancy Drew Melville’s Moby-Dick. to George Eliot, to be 
picking up a Little Bear stories; in private, Ра held in Middlemarch's 
book, and being able to picked up Jean M Auel's ThebookIcamebackto | warm wisdom. 
read, “carrots, potatoes, | еріс Тһе Clan ofthe Cave | Ihad swung three times 
peas, and tomatoes", the | Bear from my parents’ at Vasily Grossman’s Life | The Vaster Wilds by 
words just clicking out bookshelf at far too and Fate before finally Lauren Groff is published 
of abstraction and into young an age, and was connecting, then I fell by Hutchinson 
focus all of asudden. permanently scarredby | profoundly in love with | Heinemann. 
SS зу 


Tom Gauld 


EXCLUSIVE REVELATIONS FROM SAURON THE DARK LORD'S FORTHCOMING MEMOIR 


THE HOBBITS NEVER 
GAVE MY SHIRE 
MODERNISATION 


| MADE MISTAKES, 
BUT | STILL BELIEVE 
THAT | DELIVERED 
POSITIVE CHANGE 
FOR MIDDLE EARTH. 
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A САВА. OF 
ANTI-GROWTM , 
LEFT-WING WIZARDS 
UNDERMINED МҮ 
PREMIERSHIP. 


A FAIR CHANCE. 


LOSING MY RING OF 
POWER WAS VERY 
DIFFICULT, BUT | DO 
NOT RULE OUT ^ 
RETURN TO POLITICS, 


POLICIES 


Audiobook 
of the week 


The Extraordinary Life 
of an Ordinary Man 

A Memoir 

Paul Newman 

PENGUIN AUDIO, 8HR 46MIN 


rawn from conversations 
D between the late actor Paul 
Newman and screenwriter 

Stewart Stern, The Extraordinary Life 
of an Ordinary Man sees the Cool Hand 
Luke star reflecting on a life marked by 
dizzying success and psychological pain. 
The interviews, which took place over 
five years from 1986, were seemingly 
forgotten until Newman's children 
unearthed them in 2019 and turned 
them into this memoir-cum-oral history. 

It documents his chaotic early life 
in Ohioasthe son of an overbearing, 
unpredictable mother and a *dismissive, 
disinterested” father. The household 
*contained the sounds of constant 
warfare" as his parents fought viciously. 
At college, he went wild, drinking and 
partying. There was a stint in the navy, 
after which he worked in provincial 
theatre where he met and married his 
first wife, Jackie Witte, to whom he 
was serially unfaithful. Their first son, 
Scott, whom Newman admits to 
having neglected, died aged 28 from a 
drug overdose. His second marriage, 
tothe actor Joanne Woodward, whom 
he met as his career was taking off, 
brought about his transformation into 
“a sexual creature”; the couple “left a 
trail of lust” in public parks, swimming 
pools, rental cars and at home in a 
place they christened their *fuck hut". 

Actor Jeff Daniels reads Newman's 
recollections, capturing his insecurity, 
melancholy introspection and bracing 
honesty. Meanwhile, his daughters 
Melissa and Clea share anecdotes of 
this once private man who, after years 
of tabloid intrusion, had decided to 
“set the record straight". Fiona Sturges 


Further listening 


My Father’s House 

Joseph O’Connor 

PENGUIN AUDIO, 11 HR 17MIN 

A cast including Barry Barnes and 
Stephen Hogan narrates the first in 
O'Connor's Rome Escape Line trilogy, 
in which a Vatican City priest hides 
Italian Jews from the Nazis. 


The Salt Path 

Raynor Winn 

PENGUIN AUDIO, 9HR ІМІМ 

The Landlines author reads her 
award-winning memoir about the long 
coastal walk undertaken with her 
husband after they lose their home. 
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THEO COTE 


‘Tm not 


worried 
about fame 
and glory’ 


International Booker 
winning short story 
writer Lydia Davis 

talks about her love of 
languages, living with 
Paul Auster in Paris, and 
why she won't sell her 
new book on Amazon 


Words: Alex Clark 


ydia Davisisa 
miniaturist with sizable 
intentions. Her micro- 
stories, many justa 
couple of lines, are 
constrained in length 
only; their subject matter might be 
anything that takes her interest, 
whether a builder up his ladder, 
a moment of marital disharmony, 
atin of ham or the inevitable 
approach of death. 

Her fans are legion - among them 
Ali Smith, Colm Toibin and Dave 
Eggers - and she has won many 
honours, including the International 
Booker prize a decade ago. Her 
impressive back catalogue - several 
story collections and a single novel, 
The End ofthe Story - extends beyond 
her fiction to two widely praised books 
of essays and a whole other life asa 
translator of Proust, Flaubert and the 
Dutch writer AL Snijders. 

Her new collection, Our Strangers, 
consists of 144 short stories, ranging 
from the extremely diminutive, a 
mere couple oflines detailing some 
deceptively commonplace incident 
or realisation, to extravagances such 
as the 21-page Winter Letter, in which 
a woman recounts the events of a 
weather-battered trip to Texas ina 
letter to her children. With titles such 
as Interesting Personal Vegetables, 
Worrying About Father's Arm and 
A Person Asked Me About Lichens, the 
reader is quickly aware that they are in 
theland ofthe offbeat, the strangely 


comic. Sometimes the titles are longer 
than the stories themselves, as in 
Mature Woman Toward the End of 

a Discussion About Raincoats Over 
Lunch With Another Mature Woman, 
whose two lines read simply: *She 
says, іп a reasonable tone, / ‘It doesn't 
have to be a Burberry?” 

You should buy Our Strangers. 

But you will not be able to buy it 
from Amazon. An introductory note 
explains that it will be available 

only from physical booksellers and 
selected online sites, adding that 
*Davis is deeply concerned about 
monopolistic bookselling, and hopes 
this decision will both stand as a sign 
of her solidarity with independent 
booksellers and encourage further 
conversation about the vital 
importance of a diverse 

publishing ecosystem". 

“Pm not worried about fame and 
glory,” Davis, who is 76, tells me over 
Zoom from her homein rural upstate 
New York, “like РИ only publish in 
the best known or the best paying. 
That may have started way back 
because I remember, in the early 80s, 
I had creative writing students who 
would start magazines, and they 
would ask me for work. And I realised 
then that I could submit to them 
wildly inventive and unusual pieces 
that, say, the New Yorker, even now, 
would never consider." 

Nonetheless, the decision to remove 
yourself from the biggest global 
marketplace in history can't be one 


‘I got very dedicated 
to writing in a way 
that is painful 

for me to think 
about пом” 


that any writer takes lightly. How did it 
happen? *Ihad to drum up quite a bit 
of determination ... I didn't even tell 
[my agent] what I was resolving for 
quite a long time - because it would 
affect her too, very much. And I had 
to counter arguments. A close friend 
said: ‘Well, you know, Amazon makes 
the book available at a very low price 
to people who may not be able to 
afford the full price.’ But I would keep 
coming back to the idea that I didn’t 
want to support a business like that. So 
it was really very heartfelt and deep.” 
When she’s not writing, much of her 
energy goes towards the activities of 
the climate committee in her village, 
and on their current project to builda 
bird- and pollinator-friendly park on 
what was once a patch of asphalt. We 
talk for some time about the virtue of 
weeds and about her newly ignited 
interest in soil cultures. “You realise 
things about yourself gradually over 
time,” she says, “and I’ve finally 
realised that I like learning things.” 
She’s not kidding: she taught 


herself Norwegian by reading a single 
novel - a book she refers to as *the 
Telemark novel" by Dag Solstad - 
over and over again, which she 
describes as *a terrific adventure" 
that led her to believe that “language 
teaching the way it's done is really, 
really wrong in schools, a terrible 
waste of everybody's time". 

Children, she insists, like to figure 
things out for themselves, and she 
certainly did. At a young age, as part 
ofa family move, she found herselfin 
an Austrian classroom, having to sink 
or swim. For her, the experience 
heralded not cultural dislocation but 
animmense broadening of horizons, 
which became even more capacious 
when she lived in France in the 
1970s with her first husband, Paul 
Auster. Despite the fact that she had 
known writing was “her fate” since 
childhood, it was here “I got very 
dedicated in a way that is painful for 
me to think about now. The urgency 
of, ‘I’ve got to try to write this story, 
Гуе got to do it^ Why couldn't Ihave 
enjoyed Paris, just walked around 
and absorbed it? Why did I have to 
keep staying at that desk?" 

Her marriage to Auster was brief; 
the couple had one son, Daniel, who 
died last year from a drug overdose 
after he had been released on bail 
following the death of his 10-month- 
old daughter, who had been in his care. 
She and her second husband, the 
abstract painter Alan Cote, have 
another adult son, Theo. It is striking 
that the stories in Our Strangers, 
which include humorous letters of 
complaint to corporations and a series 
detailing trivial domestic annoyances, 
also feature plangent explorations of 
the relationships between parents and 
their children. “Га sacrifice my right 
arm to see him well and happy,” goesa 
three-line piece entitled A Mother's 
Devotion. “Well, maybe not my right 
arm. But certainly my left." 

Iwonder what, with the climate 
committee making so many demands 
on her time, she might be up to next. 
There are two projects, she replies. 
Oneis something - *definitely not 
fiction” - about a 14th-century monk 
who underwent the Spanish Inquisition; 
the other about *a couple of ancestors 
of mine". They were a sea captain and 
his wife, who lived near Boston in the 
mid-19th century. He was “а man of 
great feeling who would go out on deck 
to look at the full moon" - and she was 
a writer of fiction for newspapers, who, 
her husband would admit ruefully, 
earned more than he did. *I have alot 
of her stories," says Davis. *You know, 
they're not exactly my cup oftea, 
but ... that's an interesting couple." 

Youcanimagine them, wittily 
and elegantly refashioned in one of 
Davis's miniatures, preserved for 
posterity by their idiosyncratic 
and virtuosic descendant. 

Our Strangers is published by Canongate. 
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THE BIG IDEA 


Can we predict the 
climate of the future? 


Were pouring money into computer models - 
but could they lead us astray? By David Stainforth 


REDICTING THE FUTURE lies at 

the heart of responding to climate 

change. We want to know what things 

willlook like if we take certain actions 

to reduce greenhouse gas emissions 

- and what they will look like if we 
don't. The difference between the two provides the 
basis for weighing up the various climate policies 
that might be on the table. 

Butwearen'tdrawnto predictions just because we're 
interested in policy choices. Climate change is scary. 
We're now regularly confronted with evidence of its 
impacts: droughts, heatwaves, wildfires, floods and so 
on. Predictions provide a peculiar sort of comfort: at 
least we have some idea of what the outcomes might 
look like. We can see what's over the cliff rather than 
just imagining a void. Faced with the daunting threat 
of a changing world, it just feels better to know what 
the future might look like. 

But can we really predict the climate? There are 
certainly many people trying. They use computer 
models of the climate system, and in recent years we 
have seen money poured into making them ever more 
detailed. In July this year, asummit was convened in 
Berlin їо discuss Earth Virtualization Engines or “Eve” 
with the organisers calling for massive investment 
- billions of euros - to buy huge new computers. The 
resulting projections would aim to tell us, forinstance, 
the odds that in the 2070s we’ll see heatwaves and 
floods in Greece similar to those this summer - but 
maybe two degrees hotter and with 20% more intense 
rainfall. They’llalso attempt to show where specifically 
in the country would be most at risk. 


Illustration: Elia Barbieri 


Eve will no doubt capture the ears of governments 
and other funders, but is the rush to build bigger and 
bigger models the best use of resources to guide our 
response to climate change? 

Basic science is enough to tell us that temperatures 
will continue to rise, and that this will lead to impacts 
in all parts of the world, from Italy to Australia - so 
we can already reliably predict the existence of the 
threat. But this doesn’t tell us how high to build flood 
defences or how to make changes to agricultural 
practices. Nor does it give detailed predictions о local 
changes that would make the arguments for climate 
policies personal and relatable. 

Big computer models appear to provide these 
kinds of detailed predictions, but the complexity of 
the systems we’re dealing with gives us reason 
to question whether they actually do, and even whether 
more advanced ones ever could. The problem 
is that we don’t know how close to reality a model 
needs to be to make good predictions. The chaotic 
nature of our climate means that small differences 
in the representation of, for instance, Arctic sea 
ice, could have a very large impact on something 
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distant and seemingly unrelated, such as the Indian 
summer monsoon. 

Part of the problem is that as the models become 
more and more complex they often look increasingly 
realistic - so it is very tempting to believe that the 
predictions willbe good. Climate models аге assessed 
on how well they simulate the past. They’re set going 
in, say, 1850, provided with the subsequent observed 
changesinatmosphericgreenhouse gases, and wejudge 
how well they do based on how realistically they 
represent the next 170 years. But climate change is 
takingusinto new, never-before experienced territory, 
so the past may not be an accurate guide. Even if the 
models can reproduce climate history, we shouldn't 
expect them to reliably tell us about the strange new 
future we're facing. 

There's no doubt that the latest climate models are 
outstanding achievements of computer-based science, 
but they aren't equivalent to reality. They don't 
represent all the stunning complexity of Earth's 
manyinterlocking systems. They might be useful tools 
for research, butthey're not perfect representations of 
the real world. 

So if our models can't give us reliable, detailed 
climate predictions, what do we do? How do we know 
how high to build those flood defences? The answer 15 
twofold. First, we have to relax and accept that we have 
incomplete information. Instead oftryingto make our 
responses just right for the climate of the future we 
should seek out resilient and flexible solutions, 
remediesthat will berobust in a widerange of possible 
climate outcomes. Flood defences could, for example, 
be designed to enable them to be easily extended ifthat 
becomes necessary. 

Second, we need to use models better. They can’t 
provide precise predictions, but they can tell us what 
climate change might look like in a world that’s 
different, but nevertheless similar, to our own. Well- 
designed experiments couldusethem to getinformation 
about the scope of effects different responses could 
have. Give me £1bn for modelling and I wouldn’t be 
able tell you what's going to happen, but I would get a 
better grasp of the uncertainties and the range of 
plausible futures. Knowledge of this range would 
help us design climate-resilient infrastructure and 
usefully set the context for debates. If all we knew 
was thata particular policy would increasethe intensity 
of UK heatwaves by 2 to 4C, while another would 
increase them by 3 to 10C, then even though the 
uncertainties are large, the informationis still a useful 
basis for making decisions. 

The risk is that investment in ultra-high resolution 

models could actively undermine society’s response 
to climate change. They might encourage us to plan 
for highly specific scenarios rather than maintaining 
the flexibility to deal witha vaguer range of outcomes. 
Instead, we should treat simulations for what they 
are - not versions of reality, but research tools. The 
best possible future might be created by exploring 
many possible worlds. 
David Stainforth is a professorial research fellow at 
the London School of Economics. His book Predicting 
Our Climate Future: What We Know, What We Don’t 
Know, and What We Can’t Know will be published 
by Oxford on 12 October. 
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LIFESTYLE 


Tennis or running? 
Weights or aerobics? 
All exercise is good, 
but certain sports have 
more of an impact at 

a particular age. Here's 
what you should be 
doing - and when 


Words: Kate Carter 
Photography: Fabio De Paola and Amit Lennon 


hat is the best sport for you, at 
different stages of your life? 
Simple: the one you enjoy. It 
doesn't have to be competitive, 
or have a goal - literal or 
metaphorical. *Initiatives from 
Sport England show one factor is key: enjoyment," 
says sports scientist Prof John Brewer. “That can 
come from the environment, camaraderie or 
friendship as much as the sport itself. What's 
important is to find your niche - the thing you enjoy." 

Images from elite sport suggest gymnastic ability 
vanishes overnight when you hit 20, or that tennis is 
pointless if you didn't start it as a child. But ifa sport 
gets your endorphins flowing, it's right for you, 
whatever age you take it up. Yet there are ages at 
which certain sports can have more of an impact, be 
it social or physiological. 


Eel 
Children: anything and everything 
We probably all know a parent who acts as unpaid 
chauffeur to a sport-obsessed child. But a survey last 
year from Sport England found only 4796 of children 
get enough exercise. Opportunities and cost are 
serious barriers. So what's the best sport for younger 
kids? Play. Think of it as a change of vocabulary. NHS 
guidelines tell us children should do 60 minutes of 
*physical activity" every single day. Which hardly 
sounds tempting. Fun is alot more enticing. 

*We all need more play in our lives," says Rick 
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Jenner, chief executive of ParkPlay, which runs free 
two-hour community play sessions on Saturday 
mornings in parks across England. “Play is a fun, 
informal, varied, social activity with no particular 
goal,” he says. “It’s inclusive and can reach and appeal 
to those who don’t think of themselves as sporty.” 
Plans are afoot to expand ParkPlay into Scotland. 
Atatime when PE provision varies hugely, 
what matters most is exposure to as many sports 
as possible - in the most lighthearted way. Jenner 
quotes Matt Rogan and Kerry Potter’s book All to 
Play For: “Some will do sport,” they write. “All will 
play. Competitive sport may be for the few, but play 
is for everyone.” 


Pra 
Teenagers: team sports 
The benefits of sport for physical and mental 
wellbeing can be doubly valuable in the teenage 
years. There's even a direct correlation between 
physical fitness and academic performance, not to 
mention the role it can play in handling the stresses 
of being a teenager. Yet by this point, many kids have 
typecast themselves as “sporty” or “not sporty”. 
It’s particularly difficult for girls - a recent study by 
Women in Sport found that more than a million girls 
who had thought of themselves as sporty at primary 
school had lost interest by their teenage years. 
Health benefits aside, team sports also come with 
a built-in social life. Take basketball: it’s not always 
offered at school but it’s hugely popular with teens 


‘Play is a fun, 
informal, varied 
and social activity 
with no particular 
end goal’ 


(1.18 million children and young people play weekly) 
and is also the most diverse sport in the UK. It builds 
endurance, balance and coordination. A 2020 study 
found recreational basketball players had higher 
bone mineral density than swimmers, footballers or 
volleyballers. It’s also great on a practical level - you 
can shoot on your own, play with one mate, or many. 

Also bear in mind that though teens may seem 
impervious to your suggestions, they are still 
influenced by you. If you do no exercise or sport, it’s 
not surprising if they share that attitude. You may 
need to lead by sweaty, out-of-breath example. 


px 

20s: cardio tennis 

Your 20s may be a little late to start dreaming of 
Centre Court glory, but it's the perfect time to enjoy 
aracket sport. Lawn Tennis Association ambassador 
Emma Wells has been coaching tennis for 20 years: 
*We've actually had a massive influx of beginners in 
their 20s and 30s,” she says. “I think the meeting 
new people element is huge, and being outside. 
Tennis venues in parks have had a much bigger 
influx of new people than indoor venues.” 

The LTA’s Oliver Scadgell says he has seen a surge 
of interest in cardio tennis, which has all the 
physical benefits of a brisk game but no competitive 
element. After warming up, sessions consist of 
fast-paced drills and games to raise the heart rate, 
usually to music. It’s more like a Hiit (high-intensity 
interval training) class than a traditional game. 


WITH THANKS TO PARKPLAY AND ENGLAND NETBALL 


For those who want an even more social racket 
sport, padel - a cross between tennis and squash - is 
often quoted as being the fastest growing sport in the 
country, although depending on where you live it 
may be hard to find a court. 


[emma 

30s: get online 

With the average age of UK first-time mothers now 
about 31 (and 33 for dads) the juggling of childcare, 
work and family life leaves little time for exercise, 
especially given the sleep deprivation ofthe early 
years. Yet it remains important to exercise if you can: 
as well as improving fitness, postpartum exercise 
has been shown to reduce depression and anxiety. 

“In the depths of caring responsibilities, you can 
feel guilty about taking time out for yourself," says 
sports psychologist Dr Josie Perry. *The answeris 
exercise that involves as little faff as possible: online 
classes, Hiit sessions, or even using the school or 
work commute to run or cycle." 

YouTube is full of free classes, from the much- 
loved Yoga With Adriene to 20-minute Hiit at Fitness 
Blender (the latter also offers postpartum workouts). 
BodyFit by Amy has specific courses for pre and 
postpartum, and the UK's own Joe Wicks Body 
Coach is a good resource - he also has a paid app 
offering personalised workouts and dietary advice. 
It's really a case of what sticks for you, but it's worth 
shopping around - many sites, such as Les Mills, 
offer free or budget-friendly trials. 


Children and parents have 
fun together at ParkPlay, 
left; members of the 
England Walking Netball 
club, known as the Wild 
Ones, in action, below 
right and Lifestyle cover 
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40s: parkrun 

Ah, the cruel reality of your 40s, when your 
enthusiasm for sport starts to outstrip your ability 

to recover from it. *Even if we carry on exercising, 
we will all experience a physiological decline," says 
Brewer. *That's a reduction in aerobic cardiovascular 
fitness, muscle strength and mass. Exercise can 
reduce the rate of decline, but it won't stop it." 

And that’s where running comes in: a sport that 
many people can take up relatively late in life and 
then continue to improve at. And no, it is not bad 
for your knees. There are countless studies showing 
that regular running strengthens the joints, and 
protects against osteoarthritis later in life. 

The best place to start, for inspiration and a great 
community spirit, is a parkrun. It could not be more 
inclusive - parkrun celebrates the fact that the 
average finishing time for its 5km runs (about 32 
minutes) gets slower every year, as people of varying 
fitness levels join in. You can walk, jog or run in nearly 
1,200 places around the UK every Saturday morning. 
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50s: weightlifting 

The usual, cautious advice for over-50s is “low- 
impact” activities such as cycling or swimming. 
While those have benefits, weight-bearing activities 
are crucial, because as we age, muscle mass declines 
and with it goes strength and, eventually, the ability 
to perform basic tasks. While weightlifting may 
seem the preserve of the scarily buff, you don't need 
to lift big numbers to feel the benefits, and you don't 
have to be strong already - that's the goal, not the 
starting point. 

Nor are you suddenly going to bulk out. Mimi 
Bines, who coaches at women-only gym Lift Studio 
LDN, says: “I’ve been training for 10 years and you 
probably car't tell! And it's a fact that older people 
who lift weights have better bone density than 
people alot younger," she says. *For women in 
particular, it's great to learn performance-based 
skills after years of weight loss being the only goal." 

If classes ог gyms aren't your thing, YouTube has 
loads of tutorials. Start slowly, and get used to 
movements such as squats and deadlifts using only 
your bodyweight until you feel confident, then you 
can add light weights and progress from there. 

Dozens of studies have shown that even light 
weights sessions - half an hour, a few times a week 
- canrebuild muscle tissue in people from 50 to 90. 
Andit can even improve your mood. 


SEE 

60s and 70s: walking football/netball 

Between the ages of 65 and 74, sedentary time in 
men and women increases to 10 hours a day or more. 
Although plenty of active folk will continue to enjoy 
running and cycling into their 60s, taking up a whole 
new sport can be daunting for some. 

“It’s really important to do something that 
involves a bit of impact,” says Brewer. “Though too 
much can cause problems, higher-impact activities 
can help maintain bone density. Ра suggest brisk 
walking uphill and downhill.” 

But if walking seems boring, why not try walking 


sports? Walking football was invented by 
Chesterfield FC in 2011 to help men over 50 combat 
loneliness. Today, there are more than 1,000 
affiliated clubs, with players in their 70s and 80s. 
Similarly, Walking Netball is accessible, low-impact 
and fast-growing. Though there is no running in 
either, they can still be surprisingly fast and skilful 
Just as team sports bring social benefits, skills and 
confidence to teens, they can also help later in life. 
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80s and beyond: balance and core strength 
Every July at Bushy Park in south-west London there 
isa parkrun for walkers and runners in their 80s and 
90s. This year, 84 people took part. But if walking or 
running is too daunting or difficult, focus on the 
important basics: balance and core strength. 

*Group exercise classes are great," says Brewer, 
*and good for your mental health. Exercise is 
particularly important to retain strength. If you lose 
strength to get out ofa chairor climb stairs, youlose 
your independence." You are also more likely to fall. 
Age UK runs classes around the country, including 
pilates and yoga, dance and tai chi. 

It’s never too late to take it up: a study of people 
with an average age of 82 found that those in the 
bottom 10% when it came to daily physical activity 
were more than twice as likely to develop 
Alzheimer's as those in the top 1096. 

*Cardiovascular and strength fitness can help you 
retain independence, potentially live longer, but 
also, importantly, have a better quality of life,” says 
Brewer. *What's more, repetitive learning of a new 
skill can stimulate brain cells, whatever your age." @ 
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‘Did we go on somewhere? 

No, he had to go to a party - that he 
was texting about during the date' 
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Kiana 
29, content creator 


What were you hoping for? 
Maybe a bit of flirting, but if not, a good 
conversation and someone not crazy. 


First impressions? 

Very Parisian-looking - handsome, 
slim, with a laid-back style. The type 
the Emily in Paris crowd would go 
crazy for. Lots of good eye contact. 


What did you talk about? 

Families. Money. Success. Work. 
Relationships. French culture v 
American. He would always ping the 
question back to me, which I liked 
because it showed he was engaged. 


Most awkward moment? 

When he talked about how he usually 
goes for blondes, and if he ends up with 
a non-blonde he'll know it's really love. 


Good table manners? 
Yes, but less phone at the table on a 
date, please. It's one of my pet peeves! 


Best thing about Gabriel? 

Heis grounded and comfortable in 
who he is. He values connection and 
wants a simple family lifestyle, which 
feels rare in a city like Paris. 


Would you introduce Gabriel to 
your friends? 
Only the blonde ones. 


Describe Gabriel in three words. 
Kind, authentic, calm. 


What do you think Gabriel made 

of you? 

He commented on how extroverted I 
am (I talked to the tables next tousa 
few times). I don't know ifit was a 
good or bad thing, but it's me. 


Did you go on somewhere? 
No, he had to go to a party - that he 
was texting about during the date. 


Апа... did you kiss? 
No. 


If you could change one thing about 
the evening what would it be? 
Less phone usage! 


Marks out of 10? 
7. 


Would you meet again? 
Probably not, but Paris is a small 
world, so you never know. 


[жетти ==! 
Gabriel 
27, works for a startup 


What were you hoping for? 

To meet someone in a romantic sense 
- butI was going for the experience, no 
matter what. 


First impressions? 
Well dressed - classic and elegant. 


What did you talk about? 

Families. Work. Hobbies. She has 
recently moved to Paris so I asked 
her about that, and she told me about 
her journey into entrepreneurship. 


Most awkward moment? 

When we parted ways, because 

I think our expectations were 
different. I wonder whether she 
wanted to have another drink but 
I was a bit tired. 


Good table manners? 
Perfect. 


Best thing about Kiana? 
Easygoing and lovely to talk to, with 
a great sense of humour. 


Would you introduce Kiana to 
your friends? 
I wouldn't be afraid to до so. 


Describe Kiana in three words. 
Funny, sociable, courageous. 


What do you think Kiana made of you? 
Perhaps she was surprised by my 
maturity (I’m a couple of years 
younger than her). 


Did you go on somewhere? 
No. I didn’t want to push further. 


And... did you kiss? 
No. 


If you could change one thing about 
the evening what would it be? 
To meet later: 7pm is early for Paris! 


Marks out of 10? 
7. 


Would you meet again? 
Perhaps as friends. 


Kiana and Gabriel ate at Miznon Canal, 
75010 Paris. Fancy a blind date? Email 
blind.date@theguardian.com 
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tis the season of spiders, when 

Iamenveloped in webbing 

wherever I go, indoors or out, 

blundering through elaborate 

creations I cannot see. 

The spiders do not appear to 

get downhearted about this. What I 
destroy in the morning is often rebuilt 
by afternoon, waiting for me to walk 
into it face-first again from the other 
direction. When the house was full of 
my sons, the main routes through the 
house and garden were kept open by 
the sheer volume of traffic, even at the 
height of spider season. Now I feel as if 
I’m losing the battle - one day, I will 
simply be cocooned. 

Elsewhere, adjustments are still 
being made. At lunchtime I walk into 
the kitchen, cobwebs hanging from my 
hair, to find the table piled with 
shopping bags. I am peering into one 
as my wife walks in with another two. 

“Thanks for all your help,” she says. 

“Did you buy a chicken?" I say. 

*Yov're looking in the bag,” she 
says. “Why are you asking that 
question?” 

“Its just, when are you and me 
gonna eat a chicken?" 

“It’s a very small chicken,” she says. 

“So like, half each?” I say. 

My wife sheds the two bags she is 
holding so she can stand accusingly, 
hands on hips. 

“Is this going to be what it's like 
from now on?" she says. 

“Т don’t know,” I say. “It’s uncharted 
territory.” 

“Because I’m really not sure how 
many conversations about chicken 
Ican have.” 

“Fine,” Isay. 

“Go back to your office,” she says. 

“Т can’t have you in here right now.” 


My sons 
have left 
the house, 
tobe 
replaced 
by spiders 


Tim Dowling 
On modern life 


Edith Pritchett On millennial life 
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I was scrolling through pictures 
of an influencer's amazing hair 


Sensing my vulnerability, Instagram 
immediately began pushing ads 


Is your hair Flat 
and crispy 2 
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accidentally swiped 
to the camera and saw my own 


I turn, step through the kitchen 
door and stride across the lawn. On the 
way I open my mouth to shout 
something cutting, justin time to geta 
mouthful of spider’s web. 

It has not been that long since the 
last of our three adult sons left the nest 
- six days by my count - but it would be 
fair to say I am not handling it well. 

Neither is the cat. It stands on the 
edge of the bath while Pm lyingin it, 
howling into my face as I try to finish 
the crossword. I have made a 
particular effort over several years not 
to become the cat's go-to guy for 
everything, but now the cat has no one 
else to goto. 

“Pm sorry your little friends have 
left," I say. *Never to return." 

“Miaow,” says the cat. 

*You really are ruining this for me." 

Of course our sons doreturn, 
mostly without warning, because they 
all have keys. The oldest arrives іп the 
dead of night after missing the last 
train to his side of London. The 
youngest one turns up in the early 
evening to collect the perishable food 
Fd rescued from his flat the day before, 
after he had texted me from work to 
say his fridge was broken. 

It turned out he'd accidentally 
tripped an isolator switch hidden in a 


It has not been that 
long since the last of 
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- but am not 
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cupboard while putting away a pan. 

“You put away a pan?” I say. “How 
long has this been going on?" 

“Anyway,” he says, “Pll see ya.” 

*When?" my wife says. *Can you be 
more specific?" 

The next morning the middle one 
comes round to do some work, 
because his flat still has no wifi. When 
the cat hears his voice, it runs across 
thelawn and through the door to leap 
into his arms. 

*Did you miss me?" the middle 
one says. 

“He did,” I say. “I might havea 
coffee. Do you want a coffee?” 

*There's no more milk," he says, 
holding up his brimming cup. 

My wife, atleast, is occupied with 
plans: she wants new cupboards built 
in one room, old shelves ripped out of 
another. She has taken dozens of 
children's books to a charity shop, and 
stored dozens more in boxes. She has 
presented me with a pile of clothes - 
my clothes - and told me to make up 
my mind: keep or bin. She shows me 
samples of curtain fabric, floor paint, 
bathroom tiles. 

*We're retiling?" I say. 

“That’s phase two,” she says. 

At 6pm I take an entire chicken out 
of the fridge and stare at it for a bit. I 
suppose we can eat it all week, I think, 
although the idea fills me with despair. 
Then again, I think, if I just put itin the 
oven, there is a fair chance at least one 
of my three children will turn up 
unannounced to eat it. 

The cat comes in and looks up at me. 

“Miaow,” it says. 

“As if,” І say, stepping into the 
garden to get some rosemary. Halfway 
there I walk through a spider's web so 
dense it presses my eyelids shut. 


Unfortunately my ‘hair destiny' 
Looked exactly the same as before 
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EDITH 


@edithcartoonist 


Sensing my vulnerability, 
Instagram immediately 
began pushing ads 


Hey girl, have 
Чои ever thought about 
a REALLY BIG HAT? 
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TRUE STORIES OF OUR SEX LIVES 


This is how 
we doit 
Now were 
older were 
more 
truthful 
about what 
gives us 
pleasure’ 
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Jade, 53 

Tim and I were at it like rabbits in our 
20s, but these days sex is less frenetic. 
When we met, I was eager to impress 
inbed.Iusedto suck my tummy in 
while simultaneously trying to hoist 
my breasts up, which involved some 
complex manoeuvring. At 53, my 
approach to intimacy is more 
lighthearted. I would never dream of 
striking a pose during sex. Tim is well 
acquainted with my flabby bits. 

In the past decade, Tim’s desire for 
sex has tailed offa bit, which I have 
had to adapt to. He also finds it harder 
to have an orgasm. That has always 
been the case for him but it has 
become a little more pronounced with 
age. Recently, there was a period of 
about eight months when Tim went off 
sex completely. I wasn't offended: he 
was on medication where one of the 
side-effects was a loss of libido, so it 
was difficult to take it personally. 

He was very loving and attentive to 
me throughout that time, in non-sexual 
ways. So it never felt like his dip in 
desire created a distance between us. 


But there were а few instances where 
linitiated and felt as if I was forcing him 
into it, which was uncomfortable. 

During that fallow period, we 
were forced to have a few honest 
conversations about how we could 
adapt our sex life to suit Tim's reduced 
libido. Together, we decided to save 
sex for the weekend mornings, when 
we both have more focus. I do still find 
it strange to go to sleep next to Tim 
every single night and just sleep, but 
Im acclimatising - lazy morning sex 
definitely has its charms. 

We have also become a little more 
open-minded about what we count as 
sex. It doesn't have to culminate in 
Tim having an orgasm in order to feel 
complete. I’m very lucky in that I find 
it almost easier to climax as I get older, 
but Tim never makes me feel guilty 
about that. If anything, we are more 
truthful about what really gives us 
pleasure than we used to be. Tim 
recently told me that I’m not very good 
at giving hand-jobs. The magic of 
being in a relationship with someone 
for 30 years is that you can receive that 
kind of criticism and feel zero shame. 


Illustration: Ryan Gillett 
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Tim, 55 

There are lots of jokes about men who 
climax too quickly, but I tend to have 
the opposite problem. I find it difficult 
to allow myselfto be vulnerable 
enough to let the orgasm take my body 
over. The experience of climaxing can 
make me feel out of control, and 
sometimes I fear that level of exposure. 
It’s not aconstant issue. A lot of the 
time Jade and I will have sex and we 
both have an orgasm. But there are 
occasions where I mentally block 
myself from getting there. Then I start 
to get self-conscious that I am taking 
toolong, and that Jade might be getting 
bored, and once my mind starts to whir 
around in circles like that, an orgasm 
becomes even moreunlikely. 

I’m getting better at telling Jade 
when ап orgasm doesn’t feel possible. 
One reward of getting older is that ат 
more outspoken. I don’t expect to be 
able to read Jade’s mind during sex, and 
vice versa. I talk to her while we are in 
bed and we give each other feedback. 
Jade will ask me how close I am and if 
the answer is “nowhere near”, she isn’t 


offended. She'll sail on through and 
have her orgasm. Knowing she isn't 
waiting takes the pressure off me. 

A couple of years ago we went 
through a difficult period, because I lost 
interest in sex. It was a side-effect of 
some pills Iwastaking, but even though 
Ihadarationalexplanation it was still 
a horrible time. I felt so bad for Jade, 
having to live like a nun. My libido has 
come back now - although I'm not 
raring to go in quite the same way as 
I was at 27. 

Iretired early, a few months ago, 
and since then we have started 
planning luxurious afternoons in bed 
together. It’s great to be able to really 
focus in bed, without any sneaky to-do 
lists cropping up in my mind to steal 
my attention. I feel like this is a new 
phase for us. I wasn't expecting 
retirement to be an aphrodisiac. 
Astold to Kitty Drake 


Would you and your partner like to 
share the story, anonymously, of your 
sex life? Email sexlives@theguardian. 
com with a few words about what you 
get up to in the bedroom 
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You be 

the judge 
Should my 
mum Stop 
bringing 
her dates 
home? 


Interviews: Georgina Lawton 
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RE 

The prosecution 

Dina 

Of course Mum can see 
who she likes, but I find it 
hard to have men who 
aren't my dad in our home 


The dynamic between me and my 
mum has always been tricky, even 
though I love her a lot. We never used 
to see eye to eye when I was a teenager. 
Ifelt she didn't show much interest in 
my life, and we were very different. 
She didn't get me, and I didn't get her. 

Now I’m 23, and we are much closer, 
although our relationship changed 
alot when my dad moved out three 
years ago. My parents are not divorced, 
but they aren't together and their 
marriage had been rocky for a while. 

My sister Lizzy moved out last year, 
but I’m still at home as I can’t afford 
to rent on my own at the moment. 

Im lucky that my mum doesn’t charge 
me anything, but I’m finding it hard 

to deal with her new relationships. 

Of course she can do what she wants, 
but sometimes I find it hard. 

She was seeing someone a while 
back who my sister and I really 
disapproved of. He was overbearing 
and talked over us. I remember 
coming home from work to see this 
guy walking around, telling us what 
he would change around the place. 

He said we needed faster wifi and 
a different light fitting. I was thinking, 
*Who are you, mate?" 

Mum didn’t go out with him for 
long, but it felt wrong having someone 
like that in our home. Another time 
she dated a guy who was really rude to 
Lizzy. He criticised her food choices 
because she doesn't eat meat, and my 
mum didn't stick up for her. That 
irritated me. Her latest partner comes 
around alot, and although he's polite 
and keeps to himself, Га rather not 
have to make small talk with him. 

He stays over occasionally and Mum 
has never run that past me. I just wake 
up - and suddenly he's there. She says 
“І don’t have to ask your permission 
to date”, but Pd just like to know if 
there's going to be a man around. I like 
to walk around in my underwear and 
feel comfortable and I can't do that 
with someone elsethere. 

Iwant Mum to be happy, butIthink 
it's hard for her to understand how it 
feels to see her with someone else who 
isn't my dad in our home. I think she 
just sees it as me trying to be difficult. 


Е-Е 

The defence 

Noreen 

Ihaveto move on and live 
my life - and this is my 
house. Id love Dina to get 
to know my new guy 


Dina loves to dictate her choices to me. 
“Dina the dictator”, І call her. As if Рт 
not going to live life how I want to in 
my own house. It is also Dina's home, 
and she's welcome to stay for as long as 
she needs, but if she doesn't like me 
having someone over, she can go off 
and run her own house (that's a joke 

- Td never kick her out). 

Iknow the girls found it hard when 
Ibroke up with their father, but it 
wasn't anyone's fault - we'd just 
drifted apart. Dina and I have always 
had a difficult relationship. Dina was 
probably a bit closer with her father. 
But she is my daughter and I’m very 
proud of her. 

She does get a bit moody whenever 
I bring anyone over to the house. In 
three years there have only beena 
couple of people, but it doesn’t matter 
to Dina - she shuts down in front of 
them and can be quite abrupt. The guy 
who suggested a different wifi 
provider really annoyed her. Her 
reaction was almost comical. 

In his defence, Га asked him to 
come to the house to help me with 
some DIY, asI needed a hand. But the 
way Dina acted, you'd think this guy 
was trying to move in. Now I'm dating 
someone I really get along with. We go 
for meals and walks, and sometimes 
he stays over, just normal stuff. 

Dina has said she doesn't mind him 
being around, but now and again she 
will make a comment about him 
encroaching on her space. But it 
doesn’t happen very often, as I prefer 
to goto his place. I also don’t think 
thatIneedto run every guest visit 
past my daughter. One time Dina 
complained about not being able to 
walk around in her underwear, but I'd 
prefer it if she didn’t do that anyway. 

She also has a busy sociallife 
herself, so half the time she's not even 
here when my partner comes over. 
Idotry to organise it so there is as 
little overlap as possible. Гуе also 
suggested we all go out for a meal so 
shecan get to know him properly, 
but I think she'd rather not. 

In the meantime, I have to live my 
life. We all have to try to get along - 
change is an inevitable part of life. 


Illustration: Igor Bastidas 
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The jury 
of Guardian readers 


Should Noreen keep her love life out 
ofthe family home? 


Noreen's partner sounds nice. Dina 
doesn't have to make small talk, 

but I hope she doesn't drive him away. 
Does she want her mother to always 
be single? I think she must accept her 
mother’s guests. 

Ian, 47 


Noreen has the right to date and have 
guests in her own home. Dina's 
discomfort with her mother's partners 
visiting is understandable, but Noreen 
is making an effort to maintain a 
harmonious household. 

Vladimir, 29 


Dina's behaving like a spoilt child, 
living at home, rent-free, expecting 
Noreen to live like a nun, while she 
pleases herself. Noreen might mention 
someone's coming over as a courtesy. 
Dina could always go out! 

Christine 75 


Dina should let her mum make her own 
romantic choices. And she should be 
more tolerant of her mum making 
mistakes with her choice of partner. 

We all make them! Maybe the answer 
is an open discussion between Dina 
and Noreen, about why Dina finds it 
hard to see her mother move on. 
Katharine, 31 


It's painful when parents separate, 

and Dina is getting an uncomfortably 
intimate view of the fallout. I get that 
Dina is an adult but that doesn't mean 
Noreen doesn't have to think about 
protecting her feelings at all any more. 
But it works both ways: Dina could also 
do a lot more to consider her mother's 
happiness. 

Alistair, 26 


THE VERDICT 


Guilty Noreen should get a(nother) room 1 


Not guilty Mum's house, Mum’s rules 4 


You've heard the cases, 

now you decide ... 

Scan to vote on this week's dispute, 
share your own, or be one of the jury 


I feel 
sickened 
with myself 
for shouting 
at my child. 
Please help 


Ask 
Annalisa Barbieri 


Iam a parent of two small children, 
one three and one six months old, and 
am struggling to control my temper. I 
have never hit or hurt my children and 
never would, but I feel sickened with 
myself for feeling rage towards my 
older child and shouting at them. 

I feel urges to hit my older child when 
Iam angry, but would never do so. 

I don’t know if these urges are 
related to my experiences of being 
physically abused as a child, and if so 
what I can do їо control them. I have 
made my child cry a number oftimes 
by shouting and I can't bear the 
thought of recreating the same 
atmosphere of anxiety and fear that 
Ioften lived with as a child. Iam not 
offering my past as an excuse for these 
feelings - there is no justification for 
cruelty. However, I have felt worthless 
asaresult of my experiences and am 
tryingto see if there isa connection 
and if so how understanding that 
could help me manage and control 
my emotions. 


It's very brave of you to admit to these 
feelings and behaviours, and I’m so 
sorry you were physically abused. We 
are all the product of our upbringing 
andthis can be triggered when we 
ourselves become parents. I wish this 


was something that was taught in 
antenatal classes. 

But our behaviour is ours to own, 
and to change if need be. I don't think 
there's a parent alive who hasn’t at 
one time or another shouted at their 
children, but sustained, repetitive 
shouting at children is harmful. So 
well done for getting help. 

I went to UKCP-registered 
psychotherapist Matthew Jenkins, 
who noted that you mention the word 
control four times in your relatively 
short letter, adding: “So there seems to 
be a fear there of losing control and, 
although you say you'd never hurt 
your children, you do seem frightened 
by the intensity of your feelings.” 

Children who have witnessed 
parents lose control in an 
unpredictable and frightening manner 
can become afraid of losing control 
when they become adults. The first 
question Га ask is, what does losing 
control look and feellike to you? 
Children disrupt control and then can 
trigger things in us we didn't even 
know were there, or that we haven't 
processed properly. We can also see 
ourselves reflected back in our 
children, and if we don't like ourselves 
very much (because of early 
experiences when we were shouted at 
or hit, for example) that can bea 
painful, reactive process. 

Jenkins wanted to remind you that 
no parent is perfect. *Instead of 
setting your inner critic on yourself, to 
berate you for your mistakes," he said, 
*focus on learning from them and 
moving forward." 

Iknow this is hard because the 
shouting makes you feel bad and thus 
thecircle goes on. When you feel like 
shouting, try to pause and count to 10. 
Iknow it sounds trite but it does work 
totake the immediate emotional heat 
out ofthe situation; or remove yourself 
if it's safe їо do so. But ask yourself: 
“What is this bringing up for me?” 

Being a parent to two very young 
children isn’t easy. What support do 
you have around you for you? 

We put so much into our children 
that we can feel resentful. What about 
you? Also remember, if you do shout, 
you need to apologise. 

Saying, “I’m sorry. It was not your 
fault”, goes a long way. But ultimately 
apologies without changed behaviour 
become meaningless. 


If you would like advice on a personal 
matter, email ask.annalisa@ 
theguardian.com. See guardian.com/ 
letters-terms for terms and conditions 
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T 


Jess Cartner-Morley 


once read about a restaurateur 

who chooses cutlery for his 

establishment wearing a 

blindfold. Which sounds 

Crazy, but is sort of brilliant. 

The logic being that no one 
looks at their knife and fork while they 
are eating, but the feel and function of 
cutlery in your hand - the weight, the 
balance, the sharpness - are what 
matter. To pick cutlery that will most 
enhance your dinner, it is best not to 
be distracted by what it looks like. 

The knife-and-fork method is also 
the best way to choose your fitness 
clothes. How leggings, a sports bra or 
a pair of trainers feel is a more useful 
metric than how nice they look on 
some pert, ponytailed influencer. 
While you are exercising (whether 
that means pilates or parkour or 
pickleball) you are hyperaware of your 
physical self, so clothes are central to 
your experience. 

An itchy inside leg seam, badly 
fitting shorts that wriggle up your 
backside, fabric that is too warm or 
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not warm enough, sport socks that 
disappear into trainers: these can make 
the difference between fitness that 
feels like a positive habit and fitness 
that feels like a dreaded chore. 

Obviously they need to look nice, 
too. I exercise for my mental and 
physical health but Га be lying ifI 
pretended vanity doesn't come into it 
too. Atthe Frame fitness studios where 
Ido pilates, the instructors - who 
Iamendlessly girlcrushing on - have 
twice recently complimented me on 
my favourite leggings and sports 
bra set, by Vuori (pictured here), 
and I was thrilled. 

Vuori (an American brand that 
started out making gym stuff for men, 
which I suspect is why it uses such 
great non-comfort-compromising 
fabric) is my favourite because it feels 
good: fleece-soft without being heavy, 
matt rather than shiny, supple rather 
than skintight. It is not cheap - about 
£100 for a pair of leggings - but 
made to last, and the 75% recycled 
polyamide fabric comes in chic 


colours (terracotta, slate blue) that 
stay true through endless washes. 

Leggings with a matching stretch 
crop top is a perfect pilates-or-yoga 
formula, because it allows me to fold 
aclass into my day at whatever time 
suits my schedule. I put them on first 
thing, then add an oversized cotton 
shirt (plain white, ora stripe) over the 
top. With leggings and a blazer, loafers 
and small hoop earrings - hoops are 
more comfy when you are on a mat - 
Ican be public-facing one minute and 
downward-facing dog the next. 

For high-impact exercise, comfort 
starts with the right sports bra and the 
right trainers. Whether you need 


ankle support, waterproofing for 
outdoors, or a lightweight version 
to keep you cool, there is a trainer 
out there to make your workout 
more pleasant, so don't choose on 
looks alone. 

Oh, and don't overlook M&S for 
sports bras: it knows its way around a 
knicker drawer, does Marks, and its 
Goodmove sports bra range is reliably 
sized, which makes online shopping 
so much easier. It is a good source of 
zip-fronted sports bras, easier and 
more dignified to wrestle into on a 
cold morning at home, or in a busy 
gym changing room. 

Base layers are what matter, so 
invest in those and ignore aggressively 
marketed coordinating tank tops and 
hoodies. The top layer category is a 
good retirement home for loveworn 
clothes from your regular wardrobe - 
a washed-out cotton jumper with a 
neckline gone loose is perfect while 
you warm up, for instance. It might 
not look perfect. But if it feels good, 
you feel good. 


Photography: Tom J Johnson. Styling: Melanie Wilkinson 
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Doing it for 
the kids: 
sustainable, 
affordable 
new skincare 
products for 
teenagers 
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Sali Hughes 
Onbeauty 


am asked often about the best 
care for teenage skin. Asa 
mother of two teens, I know 
how hugely influential skin 
appearance can be ina young 
person’s life. If severe acne 
(as opposed to a few blackheads and 
a couple of spots) is present, please 
see a doctor at once. A painful, 
distressing and socially isolating 
skin condition is not merely part and 
parcel of growing up, and should be 
treated medically and diligently. 

For young people who simply need 
aroutine to follow (for the most part, at 
least - manage your expectations here), 
there are great options, including two 
new launches worth noting. The first is 
Indu, a teen beauty brand encompassing 
skincare, makeup and hybrids of the 
two, backed by a vast board of big 
hitters (including the former president 
of Estée Lauder Companies US, a 
teen psychologist, global retail moguls 
and the founder of Elemis). More 
impressively, products are conceived, 
formulated and tested in collaboration 


The neutral, clean 
design of the range 
should appeal to teens 
without sullying your 
bathroom design 


with a committee of 150 13- to 17-year- 
olds of different genders, skin tones 
and backgrounds. 
They agree overwhelmingly 
that teen skincare should be more 
sustainable (everything is vegan 
and recyclable, much of it refillable), 
simple to use, gentle, affordable 
(a fairly priced £12-20 rather than 
bargainous) and non-comodogenic 
- that is, non pore-blocking. Ungreasy, 
elegant, packed with natural and 
more classically clinical ingredients, 
it deserves to blow up on TikTok. 
Highlights include the Clarifying Gel 
Cleanser (£16), containing probiotic 
inulin (still one of my favourites at 48 


years old) to aid the skin's delicate 
microbiome, willow bark for redness, 
and more. The accompanying HydroGel 
Moisturiser (£20) is perfect for oilier 
types who may find classicteen 
moisturisers too harsh. The neutral, 
clean design across the range should 
appeal to teens without sullying your 
bathroom design, and the whole project 
is considered, respectful and good. 
What it isn't, really, is a problem- 
solver. What I’ve always recommended 
to teens whose blemishes are too mild 
for medication, too regular for simple 
maintenance, like Indu, is La Roche- 
Posay’s Effaclar Duo-. This brilliant, 
shine-controlling, hydrating, spot- 
preventing moisturiser has just had 
an update for the better. From the 
new Effaclar Duo+M (£16) you can 
expect the soothing, pore-clearing, 
non-greasy benefits of the original, 
with added preventive ingredients. 
It’s compatible with prescription 
peroxides and retinoids and in a house 
crammed with skincare, this is what 
Iinstinctively hand to my own kids. 


Photography: Kellie French. Illustration: Edith Pritchett 
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Anita Bhagwandas 
Trends on trial 

Can I use eyeshadow 
on my scalp to mask 
thinning hair? 


The hack 
Using eyeshadow to disguise thinning 
hair, or define your hairline. 


The test 

This is an issue I’m all too familiar 
with. My hair has been getting finer 
ever since I was diagnosed with 
polycystic ovary syndrome asa 
teenager, and it’s probably the thing 
I'm most self-conscious about. I 
already use Colour Wow Root Cover Up 
(£29.50) to hide the parts of my scalp I 
feel are most visible, so could this hack 
be a cheaper alternative? 

I followed what @elliemakeupartist 
did on TikTok and took a black 
shadow (pick a shade that matches 
your hair) and used an eyeshadow 
smudge brush to blend it into my 
hairline, followed by a bigger blending 
brush and a spoolie to make sure that 
it was well blended. 

The result was definitely more 
stark than my usual root cover-up, 
which is an off-black shade, and I 
realised there’s a pretty big difference 
in staying power too. Every time 
I touched my hair the shadow 
transferred to my fingers and then to 
my face - “chimney sweep chic” was 
not the look I was going for. 


The verdict 

If it’s something you would only do 
occasionally, go for it. But if you have 
hair loss and want a good cover-up 
solution, Colour Wow is a winner. 

(It’s also brilliant for stay-put brows ... 
just saying.) 
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Colourful paint, vibrant wallpapers and 
personal objects fill this uplifting family 
house, created by its owner - who moved 
from the world of stage to home design 


'Interiors, 


like theatre, 
are about life’ 


Words: Charlotte Luxford 
Photography: Suki Dhanda 


rama is woven into every room in 

interior designer Emily Dobbs's 

Edwardian London terrace. As soon 

as you step through the front door, 

you are hit with a riot of colour and 

pattern. “I wanted the entrance to be 
a wall of blooms to feellike I was back in Derbyshire, 
where I grew up," says Dobbs. A country girl at heart, 
she was drawn to the fact that the house has a large 
wood at the back, enabling a separation from hectic 
city life. 

Dobbs, 39, isa theatre producer, working on 
star-studded plays featuring actors such as James 
Norton, Andrew Scott and Lily James. She trained as 
anactor, but with the birth of her first child, Alfie, 
now six, she found the flexibility of producing more 
compatible with family life. 

She lives with her three children and husband, 
Joseph Smith, 52 (also a producer). 

However, when Covid caused the curtain to fall 
abruptly on the West End and Broadway, Dobbs was 
left to channel her creativity elsewhere. Having 
completed an ambitious transformation of her 
former home, a maisonette, into a four-bed 
apartment, she found a flair for interior design. She 
began helping friends with their projects before 
taking the plunge to launch her own business in 2020. 

“Interior design felt very instinctive and not 
unfamiliar from producing," says Dobbs, who has 
just completed a huge renovation of a family home in 
west London. “Interiors, like theatre, are about life 
and freedom of expression, as well as creating an 
emotional connection to the space you're in. I love 
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that adrenaline rush you get, whether it's from a play 
or а room, and you finally begin to see it taking 
shape - it's beyond thrilling." 

Inthe hallway is a vibrant wallpaper of 
hollyhocks, by House of Hackney, with woodwork 
painted in Farrow & Ball's Danish Lawn. *Wallpaper 
is often my starting point fora scheme - and then 
Iexperiment with colours that can be extracted from 
it and woven back into the space. Green isa 
favourite. I originally painted the whole lower half of 
the wall green, too, but it was too much. I work like 
thatalot - sometimes you just have to try it out and 
see when you've tipped the scale." 

While no major renovation was required on the 
ground floor, the kitchen - with its modern pink 
cabinet fronts - isn't exactly to her taste. *For now, 
Ive updated the kitchen with Farrow & Ball's 
fabulous Arsenic Green, which punches against the 
pink units beautifully. Eventually Га like to redo the 
whole room. I'm a big fan of deVOL Kitchens, whichI 
worked with on a recent project - think antique 
larders and Belfast sinks, New York meets bohemia. 
With any house it's important not to rush; you need 
to allow the decor to evolve." 

The dining space leads on to the living room, 
which hasn't been redone yet. “I have a vision, now 
the majority of the house is done, and it's crying out 
to be painted deep blue," says Dobbs. *I didn't want 
a dark space necessarily, but the hallway is so busy 
Ithink it can take it." 

Upstairs Alfie and Bonnie, four, helped Dobbs pick 
the floral Fairie Garden wallpaper for their shared 
bedroom, with sky-blue wardrobes and a block of 


The pale living room (left) 
is the calmest space in 
the house; the children's 
bedroom (below) with 
Fairie Garden wallpaper 
(from schumacher.com) 
and sky-blue painted 
wardrobes 


coral orange zoning the sleeping area to create a 
soothing space. For one-year-old Jude, Dobbs 
created a simpler space of cocooning mustard yellow 
with a pop of rust red to contrast the rich walls and 
framethe window. 

“A child's bedroom should always be a sanctuary 
so they can have that downtime,” says Dobbs. “I also 
want it to be somewhere magical. I love using papers 
from Pierre Frey and Schumacher because they have 
these incredible stories and become something to 
look at rather than simply being a backdrop. If the 
kids can’t sleep, they can stare at the wallpaper and 
be transported to another world.” 

In the master bedroom, a mossy William Morris- 
esque wallpaper, Vine Verde from Little Greene, is 
flanked by two pillar box-red wardrobes painted in 
Farrow & Ball’s Bamboozle. “I kind of hated the 
wardrobes, but I wasn’t going to rip them out as they 
were useful, and expensive to replace. It’s amazing 
what a lick of paint will do.” The wallpaper and paint 
add drama while the rest is a tranquil space. 

So what’s Dobbs’s secret to creating a characterful 
space? “Objects, always. Having interesting pieces 
that have history ora personal connection. One of 
my favourites is the chaise in the bay window of the 
master bedroom - my gran used to sit on it to have 
her six o’clock G&T without fail. It’s another piece of 
ancestry, and I find it comforting to sit there and look 
out at the trees. Also, don’t ever choose anything 
because it’s in fashion - choose it because you love it. 
If there’s one place to be free and connect back to 
that imaginative, childlike part of you, it’s home.” 
emilydobbsinteriors.com 


Farrow & Ball's Arsenic 
paint (far left); House of 
Hackney's Hollyhocks 
wallpaper (left); and 
Little Greene's Vine Verde 
paper (above) 
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You'll find plenty to talk about, whichever side ofthe fence you're on, in every 
copy ofthe Guardian and Observer. From newsto reviews, climate to culture, your 
conversations will sparkle. From just £2.03 per issue, you're investing in the future 
ofindependent journalism while staying armed with the facts you need for an 
informed debate. 


at any time. Details correct at the time of printing. For full subscription terms and conditions visit theguardian.com/subscription/terms. 
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Newsstand price 


Subscription rate 


Saving 


per month 
Every day £9360 £60.99 34% off 
Six day £713 £53.99 30% off 
Weekend Ез £24.99 24% off 
Saturday fe £13.99 15% off 
Sunday fe £13.99 15% off 


Prices above are monthly. Savings calculated are savings made per month against the retail price. 


с ап TheObserver 
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LIFESTYLE 


A little work 
now will 
mean a 
festival of 
produce to 
harvest over 
the winter 


Claire Ratinon 
On gardens 


lovethis time of year. The 

steadily shortening days 

and warm autumnal light 

herald the transition to more 

gentle times in the garden. 

Yet there are still plenty of 
summer crops to harvest and the 
autumnal ones - damsons, hops, 
apples, winter squash - are arriving. 
As the season shifts, I can be found 
freezing runner beans and chopped 
tomatoes, as well as making the 
effort to properly prepare certain 
crops and plants to lengthen the time 
РЇЇ get to savour the taste of these 
abundant summer months. 

Parsley is one of the herbs I try to 
have growing year-round, given how 
straightforward it is to start from 
seed and how unfussy it is. Гуе 
successfully managed to keep my 
spring/summer parsley plants in the 
ground through winter with the 
protection of horticultural fleece, but 
last winter a blizzard reduced my 
overwintering plants to mush. So this 
autumn I’m going to lift one of my 
plants out of the ground andintoa 
large pot filled with fresh compost 


PLANTS 


which І can move to a more sheltered 
position to lightly pick from through 
the coming colder months. 

And ГИ be repotting the late-sown 
basil plants that haven’t flowered and 
moving them into the greenhouse 
until the temperature drops below 15C, 
when it will be time to put them on the 
kitchen windowsill. 

If I didn’t love growing chillies 
from seed every February, I might be 
tempted to overwinter some plants by 
removing all the fruit then pruning the 
branches and stems back in order to 
coax them into a dormant state, in 
compost that Га keep slightly moist. 
When spring comes around - 
assuming they're still alive - they will 


It is possible to store 
carrots in the ground 
under a layer of mulch 
- if your soil isn't prone 
to waterlogging 


start to grow new shoots and, with a 
head start, produce an earlier harvest 
compared with the seedlings grown 
from seed sown when spring starts 
to show itself. 

IfI was fortunate enough to have 
the room - and a more forgiving soil 
type than my heavy clay - I would 
grow carrots in my plot and make the 
effort to store my harvest properly to 
ensure I could eat them through to the 
new year. It's possible to store carrots 
in the ground (under a layer of mulch 
to protect them from frost) and lift 
them as and when you need them, but 
this works only if your soil isn't prone 
to waterlogging, which soon causes 
them to rot. 

Alternatively, carrots (without 
their foliage) can be stored in moist 
sand somewhere that's cool as well 
as frost- and mouse-free. 

Beetroots grow well in my patch as 
the roots sit proud above the soil but 
this doesleave them more vulnerable 
to frost damage, so I make sure to 
harvest and store them - in the same 
manner as carrots - before the first 
below-zero night arrives. 
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Gynelle Leon's 
Houseplant 

of the week 
Calathea ‘triostar’ 


Why will I love it? 

Hailing from Brazil, this variegated 
marvel (Stromanthe sanguinea 
‘Triostar’) is ashowcase of natural 
artistry. Its leaves resemble a painter’s 
palette, with glossy green, creamy 
white and raspberry-pink hues that 
will add vibrancy to your home. 


Light or shade? 

Keep this tropical beauty thriving in 
a spot offering bright, indirect light 
or light shade. 


Where should I put it? 

Honour it with a prime position that 
does justice to its splendour - 
somewhere close to an east-facing 
window should provide the perfect 
amount of sunlight. 


How do I keep it alive? 

It prefers warm temperatures, ideally 
18-23C but can cope with as low as 

15C. Keep it away from draughts. High 
humidity levels are essential, so mist 
frequently and stand the pot on a tray 
of wet pebbles, ensuring the roots are 
abovethe waterline. Keep the compost 
moist at all times by watering little 
and often. 


Did you know ... 

The name Stromanthe comes from the 
Greek words stróma, meaning bed, 
and anthos, meaning flower. 
Sanguinea is from the Latin for blood, 
referring to the richly coloured 
underside of its foliage. 


Brazilian 
beauty 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Imagine... 


a silence that is only broken by the sounds of 
the wildlife, the oceans, and your own footsteps 


www.falklandislands.com 


ADVERTISEMENT 


Enjoy the journey . . .. MWells 


From day trips and family holidays to long-haul —MÀ 
e “ Q T aa % е dream destinations, Kwells has been helping to | К we | | 5 
prevent and control travel sickness for over 70 years. a A 


Travel sickness is unpleasant, but there are things 
you can try to help to ease or prevent the condition. 


Whether you'd like to escape to the other side of the world, or venture somewhere 
closer to home, these travel ideas and tips are sure to fire up the imagination 


Find tips and advice at kwellstravel.com 


Kwells 300 microgram tablets. For the prevention of travel sickness, suitable for adults and children aged 10 plus. Contains Hyoscine Hydrobromide 300 microgram. Kwells Kids 
150 microgram tablets. For the prevention of travel sickness, suitable for children aged four and over. Contains Hyoscine Hydrobromide 150 microgram. Always read the label. 


Read more online! Visit thebestofliving.com and follow Ei @bestofliving 


Let the New Forest refresh your senses Enjoy beautiful walks year-round with a little 
support from Trionic 


Bathe in the ancient woodlands and roam the 
heathlands of the New Forest, with over 140,000 
acres to explore. Whether you're passionate 
about walking, cycling or simply sitting and 
reading a book surrounded by one of the UK’s 
most beautiful national parks, the New Forest 
has something for everyone. 

New Forest Holiday Lets is situated in the village 
of Brockenhurst and manages a bespoke selection of 
New Forest self-catering cottages. With a delightful 
choice of quaint, thatched cottages, pet-friendly 
hideaways or larger, family-orientated homes - your 
special break can be tailor-made to suit your needs, 
making your holiday truly memorable. 
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+ 


The local team are on hand to answer any questions 
қ prior to booking, and of course, during your stay. 
ҷӯ new fo rest holid ay lets Brockenhurst is a two-hour drive or a 90-minute 


train journey from London. 


Call 01590 622449, email enquiries@newforestholidaylets.co.uk or 
visit newforestholidaylets.co.uk to learn morc. 


Regular walking can have huge апа steady while tackling uneven pavement, 
benefits for your wellbeing, but curbs, slippery paths and even rough terrain. 
when autumn and winter kick So don't stop enjoying nature, keep making the 
in, many people stay indoors. most of the great outdoors with Trionic. 

If you're feeling anxious 
about getting out and about, 


check out Trionic. Their reliable rollators TRONIS 
combine design and function to keep you safe S Ri INI 


To find out more, visit trionic.uk/sunday or call 0330 808 4399. 


Visit a revamped masterpiece 


Paleis Het Loo is a 17th century palace 
based in the Netherlands, less than an 
hour away from Amsterdam. The former 
home of royal power-couple Willem ІП 
and Mary П tells the story of their life at 
the palace. The symmetrical 17th century 
baroque gardens, located at the back of the 
palace, are a feast to the eye. 

Atthe front of the palace, underneath 
the forecourt, the 5000m? extra museum 
space hosts two temporary exhibitions 


a year - a presentation of the House of Orange of the royal world. Children work ПЕРІ to make a А food lovers luxury rural retre at 


which covers many generations and the party for their guests in the Junior Palace. 

professional, public and personal insights of royal The Farmhouse by Ballintaggart is nestled in 

lives. The royal and limited-edition artworks by * the hills overlooking the Tay Valley, in Highland 

Andy Warhol of The Reigning Queens, a Mondrian ZO Perthshire, Scotland. Newly available at 

portrait and objects large and small tell the story Ballintaggart Farm, with six bedrooms sleeping up 

of the Dutch royals. 4 то 14 people, The Farmhouse is the perfect place 
The Junior Palace is an imaginative reflection pa leis het loo for family or friends to gather. It’s situated on 11 


acres of wild meadows with an organic kitchen 
Visit paleishetloo.com to book your next adventure. garden, heritage orchard and tennis court. 
Food is at the heart of Ballintaggart. Their 
indulgent Welcome Hamper filled with 
Ballintaggart produce and their signature bake 


Rose y ard =а luxurious holiday ROSE YARD awaits your arrival at The Farmhouse. For keen 


home cooks, you can expand your skills with a 


let near Sandwich in rural Kent АС private cooking masterclass at their Cook School. АИ А 


Learn how to forage for chanterelles, shuck 
oysters or perfect your knife skills – their expert 
chefs will guide you through a culinary masterclass 
of your choosing. 


the kitchen is stocked with everything that you 
need. But for guests looking for further indulgence, 
Ballintaggart can create bespoke dinners, or even 
cater your entire stay. Wine, cocktails, cheese and 
charcuterie boards are all part of the extras available. 
The Farmhouse by Ballintaggart is the perfect 
luxury food escape and a wonderful mix of 
wholesome indulgence - leaving you relaxed, 
restored and extremely well fed. Enjoy a stay at 
The Farmhouse by Ballintaggart in 2023 and receive 
а 20% discount when you book directly with them. 
Prices start from £3,000 for three nights with a 
three-night minimum. 


D 


BALLINTAGGART 


Roseyard is a renovated historic farm site that can 
now accommodate 22 to 25 people in understated 
luxury. With an indoor pool, indoor and outdoor 
play areas, plenty of living space and things to do 
nearby, Roseyard has something for everyone at 
any time of year. 

All their weekends are fully booked for 2023, 
but with their family-friendly accommodations, 
grounds and gardens, Roseyard makes for the 
perfect midweek getaway for those with the 
littlest ones - away from the hustle and bustle of 
weekends and school holidays. 

Weekends are also still available for 2024 and 
there’s a price freeze for all 2025 bookings made 
before the end of this month. There are plenty of 
options for planners and last-minute lovers alike! 


For further information or to enquire, please visit roseyard.co.uk, email them on To book, contact their reservations team at hello@ballintaggart.com or on 0188 744 7000. 
hello@roseyard.co.uk or call 01304 892333. Visit ballintaggart.com to learn morc. 


Best of Travel is an independent spread of advertorial from Hurst Media Company. While every care is taken in ensuring that the content is in compliance with the Advertising Standards Authority and The UK Code of Non-Broadcast Advertising and 
Direct & Promotional Marketing (CAP Codes), the publishers assume no responsibility in the effect rising therefrom, and readers are advised to seek professional advice before acting on any information. 
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With a little skill and knowledge, wild delicacies 
can be savoured all year, but bountiful autumn 

is the highlight of the British forager's calendar 

Overleaf, 10 UK foraging trips for autumn 


Rich 
pickings 


Words: John Wright 
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very autumn, my father 
would load our family 
of five into his already 
ancient 1928 Morris and 
set off from our home in 
Portsmouth. Laden, as 
we were, with baskets, boots, crooked 
walking sticks, gloves and 
Elastoplasts, we were off blackberry 
picking. Apart from annual trips to 
collect cockles from the mud of 
Langstone Harbour, I loved those early 
autumn days more than any other. 
Unlike school, early-1960s television 
and just about everything else, they 
felt so very real; not just a thing to do 
but the thing to do. 

Looking back, I think that we were 
revisiting the lives of our distant 
ancestors for whom foraging was an 
instinctive communal activity, one 
that nature rewarded with a sense of 
fulfilment and joy, and, in this 
instance, blackberries. Now those 
blissful days are mine every week, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with 
friends and family. However, it is still 
autumn that I yearn for - its sloes, crab 
apples, sweet chestnuts, hazelnuts, 
misty mornings and mushrooms. 


My interest in foraging wasa 
development of what I can only call 
anirritation with the natural world. 

I would find something on a walk and 
have no idea of its name, where it fitted 
into the world and, eventually, 
whether or not it was edible. I see this 
curiosity in the people that accompany 
me on my walks. Rust fungi, lichens, 
plant galls, earthstars, tree burrs - all 
prompt questions. “А walk will never 
bethe same again," is somethingI 
have heard a hundred times over the 
years - I always hope that it sticks. 

Such days, such interest, are of 
course available to anyone sufficiently 
mobile and motivated. But where to 
go? Autumnal urban foraging is 
certainly possible - new-growth 
stinging nettles, plus the ubiquitous 
chickweed and hairy bittercress. There 
is also the occasional sweet chestnut 
and always the abundant rose hips 
found on rose bushes of every kind. 

But it is urban mushrooms that can 
shine. I have picked horse mushrooms 
in a London cemetery, fairy ring 
champignons in Edinburgh and 
parasols in Leeds. Old lawns can also 
provide a feast. Still, for abundance 
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Fun guy ... forager John 
Wright says each season 
has its own colour palette, 
with autumn characterised 
by browns and purples 


and variety, one must search out wild 
food in an appropriately wilder 
setting. Wherever you are, old, 
well-grazed pasture and edge habitats, 
such as wood edges and clearings, 
hedgerows and pathways, are more 
productive than overgrown or new 
pasture and dense woodland. 

The seasons are paramount for the 
forager, and represented by a palette. 
In spring we have the greens of edible 
leaves; in summer it is the bright 
colours of raspberries, strawberries 
and rose petals; and in autumn it is 
predominately the browns and purples 
typified by mushrooms and nuts, 
bullaces and blackberries. Even within 
seasons, fruits will come and go - the 
hazelnuts of early September, for 
example, and blackberries are now 
fading fast. You will know these and 
more, so I will describe a few that are 
slightly less familiar, one of which you 
will need to remember for next year - 
sea buckthorn. 

Sea buckthorn, although 
unsurprisingly found by the sea, has 
also been planted along roadsides by 
beneficent highway authorities. In full 
orange fruit, this willow-like shrub is 
easy to spot, but the berries are 
impossible to pick - they burst. Cut the 
clusters whole on the twig, freeze, 
then knock the berries off. Simmer for 
afew minutes and sieve out the juice. 
The juice is sufficiently acidic to make 
your teeth fizz, but the taste can be 
acquired, and it is good for you. 

Hawthorn berries (*haws") brighten 
the countryside in September, but 
despite their vast numbers they are 
difficult to use, so go for a gin infusion 
ora fruit leather. The statuesque sweet 
chestnut is at the north of its range, 
and it fruits disappointingly small. 
Nevertheless, they can often be found 
in great abundance. Do make sure to 
remove the nuts from their fiercely 
defended jacket with your boot. 

The bullace is atype of domestic 
plum that has naturalised in woody 
edge habitats. It looks like a large sloe. 
If comparative size is insufficient to 
assure you that it is a bullace, just taste 
one. If your mouth dries out and your 
cheeks shrink inwards, it's a sloe. 

The first-year biennial roots of wild 
carrot and wild parsnip, plus the 
perennial roots of horseradish, 
burdock and dandelions, are available 
for the more determined, though you 
should only harvest roots while the 
plant is still recognisable from its 
leaves as several wild roots are deadly. 
Also, permission is required from the 
landowner to uproot anything, though 


most wild fruit, foliage, flowers and 
fungi are legally fair game on almost 
any land - even if you are trespassing, 
which, of course, you shouldn't be. 
Down on the beach, the thick, dark 
green leaves of sea beet arein great 
condition in autumn. Sea beet is 
related to and very much like spinach. 
Seaweeds too are in fine fettle. Boiled 
carragheen can set a panna cotta, and 
thethin, brown, membranous fronds 
that is laver, can, when boiled for up 
to 10 hours (really) turn into a sticky 
paste that tastes halfway between 
olives and oysters. Mix it with oats to 
make small, fried cakes for breakfast. 
Andthen there is dulse. This dull 
red, thin, cutout of a hand is the most 
versatile of the seaweeds. It will steam 
nicely in 20 minutes, resulting in what 
you would expect if your cabbage had 
just spent two weeks on a beach. Mix it 
with sea beet in a fish quiche. Best of 
allis flour-dusted dulse deep-fried into 
crisps. Seriously, do try this if you can. 
Then there are the stars of the 
autumn show, the mushrooms. There 
is a great sense of adventure to be had 
when mushroom hunting. Spotting a 
dark ring of grass on the other side of 
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a valley might, on closer inspection, 
reveal a ring of mushrooms. One might 
find an old friend that has proved 
elusive for years, such as the superb 
horn of plenty. 

Most edible wild plants are 
exceedingly common, with restraint 
by the hungry forager required but 
rarely. The same can be said for British 
fungi, with the added encouragement 
thatthe main part ofthe fungus is 
underground or within wood and no 
amount of gentle picking will harm it. 
But I am still very cautious about the 
mushrooms І collect, giving them the 
benefit of any doubt and allowing any 
fungal gnat larvae (maggots!) to 
develop. Should you end up with 
maggots despite best efforts, then use 
them in a risotto. No one will notice ... 


The Observant Walker: Wild Food, 
Nature and Hidden Treasures on the 
Pathways of Britain and The Forager's 
Calendar: A Seasonal Guide to Nature's 
Wild Harvests, both by John Wright, are 
published by Profile Books. To support 
the Guardian and Observer order your 
copies at guardianbookshop.com for 
£17.60 and £11.82, respectively 


Autumn treats ... 
clockwise from top left: 
blackberries, rose hips, 
parasol mushrooms 

and sweet chestnuts 


Ше ен ег 
Mushroom 
hunting 

How to stay 
safe and spot 
the good ones 


There are 12,000 or so 
species of fungi in 
Britain, but you really 
don't need to learn them 
all. Instead, I suggest 
learning two or three 
edible species each year 
until you have a dozen 
that you are happy 
with. Here isa list 
of suitable species 
characterised by 
being easy to identify, 
good to eat and 
common: parasol, 
field mushroom, horse 
mushroom, fairy ring 
champignon, hedgehog 
mushroom, chanterelle, 
trumpet chanterelle, 
penny bun, saffron 
milkcap, bay bolete, 
shaggy inkcap, 
«s» oyster mushroom 
' and cauliflower 
fungus. 
Of course, you 
will need to identify 
a species in the first 
place, but these 
species are very 
distinctive, so you 
should have no trouble. 
Do buy a good 
guidebook or 
three, and make 
sure everythingin 
any photograph or 
description matches 
your specimen 
perfectly. Never jump 
to conclusions. 
Grassland species, 
such as the first four on 
my list, are generally 
much safer than those 
found in woods, 
I .. provided you 
527 keep away from 
1 any hedges. Also, 
| you should check that 
7 your field or horse 


Ді 


| mushroom does not 
fj. instantly turn chrome 
yellow where you 


scratch the cap edge or 
stem base. This will save 
you from the very 
common yellow stainer 
andtwo horrible days 
confined to quarters. 
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Mushrooms, top to 
bottom: penny bun, 
chanterelle, hedgehog 
fungus, shaggy parasol 
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PRINCESS 


Shining debut 


for Sun Princess and Star Princess 


Our sensational Sphere Class ships, Sun Princess and Star Princess make their 
debuts in the Mediterranean in spring 2024 and August 2025, respectively. 
Powered by LNG technology and carrying 4,300 guests, these sisters will feel 
familiar, yet unique. They feature the new Dome, out-of-the-world views in the 
Piazza, Signature Collection Suites and exceptional new experiences including new 
food and beverage concepts, an expanded casino, and a two-storey Lotus Spa. 


The countdown is on to your next dream cruise! 
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Pick and mix 

10 of the UK's best 
autumn foraging 
trips, all with great 
places to stay 


Words: Rachel Dixon 


[| 

1| Kayaking and fishing off Dorset 
Fore Adventure runs outdoor activities 
on and around Studland Bay on the 
Jurassic coast, offering half-day kayak 
foraging around Old Harry Rocks (£65), 
focusing on harvesting wild plants and 
seaweed. Fishing and foraging (£70) 
adds fishing for crustaceans and fish 
such as mackerel; and foraging and 
feasting (£140) adds a two-course 
meal. The company also runs two-day 
wild camping, sea kayaking and 
coastal foraging adventures (£290). 
Next kayak foraging trip 15 October, 
foreadventure.co.uk 
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2 | Wild food lunch, Britain-wide 
Wild Food UK runs half-day foraging 
courses all year, educating people 


about edible plants, mushrooms, 
fruits, roots and flowers. Many of the 
walks begin at pubs or glampsites, so 
participants can make a weekend of it. 
The Peak District course starts at the 
Miners Arms in Eyam, a17th-century 
pub with rooms; one of the Cumbrian 
courses starts at the Eden Valley 
Glamping site near Carlisle; and North 
Yorkshire’s starts at the Little Seed 
Field glampsite in Nidderdale. There 
are homemade refreshments along the 
way - perhaps hogweed and wild garlic 
soup and elderflower champagne - 
followed by a wild food lunch. 

£60 adult, £30 child, wildfooduk.com 
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З | DIY foraging, Monmouthshire 
Wern-y-Cwm, a Grade-II listed farm in 
30 acres of wildflower meadows near 
Abergavenny, recently opened with 


self-catering properties and yurts. 
There are guidebooks on foraging and 
local flora and fauna, and the owner, 
Laura Tenison, can give gueststips on 
where to hunt for fruit, mushrooms and 
nuts. She has partnered with Liz Knight 
of Forage Fine Foods to offer half- or 
full-day foraging courses in the Black 
Mountains. The family foraging 
morning includes child-friendly 
activities such as crown-weaving, 
potion-making and cake-decorating. 

A two-night stay at the Cider House with 
a day's foraging with Liz Knight costs 
from £150pp (based on five sharing), 
wonderfulescapes.co.uk 
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1 | Night foraging, Shropshire 
Hawkstone Park Follies, a 40-hectare 
park, is the spectacular setting for this 
two- to three-hour night walk. Foragers 
head out with torches in search of 
mushrooms - with luck, even finding 
rare bioluminescent fungi, glowing in 
the dark. The price includes wild 
mushroom soup and homemade bread. 
Visitors can stay in the refurbished 
Coppice Cottage, a one-bedroom 
property with views of the park. 
Night fungi hunt, £35, 14 October, 
foraging forages.com; Coppice Cottage 
costs £116 a night, airbnb.co.uk 


5 | Fungi feast, Hampshire 
Wild food expert Peter Studzinski 
is leading a three-hour fungi forage 
in the New Forest national park in 
Hampshire. There is amushroom 
cooking demonstration and light 
lunch after the walk, followed by 
free time to explore Stockbridge, 

a pretty town nestled in the 

Test Valley. In the evening, a 
mushroom-inspired dinner cooked 
by chef Phillip Bishop is served at 
the historic Greyhound on the 

Test hotel. Diners can upgrade to an 
overnight stay in one of the 10 
rooms, seven above the restaurant 
and three in an adjacent cottage. 
Fungi forage £135pp or £260pp with 
accommodation, 18 
October, thegreyhound- 
events.giftpro.co.uk 
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6 | Herbal cocktails and fine 
dining, Kent 

Lucia Stuart, a wild food chef, is 
helming a foraging expedition on 
beaches and in berry-rich habitats 
around Sandwich and Deal. The 
group will be searching for sea 
buckthorn, horseradish root and sea 
kale, among other bounty. Then it's 
offtothe Pilot's House, a 200-year-old 
property in Deal, to turn it all into 
herbal cocktails and a fine-dining 
lunch. Guests can sleep it off at 

the Rose, a 200-year-old restaurant 
and boutique hotel. 

Berry and beach foraging with fine- 
dining, £129, 11am-4pm, 22 October, 
thewildkitchen.net; doubles from 

£100, therosedeal.com 
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7 | Seafood walk, Pembrokeshire 
The Retreats Group, which runs 

three historic hotels on St David's 
peninsula, has teamed up with West 
Wales Coastal Foraging to offer 
discounted courses. Forager Craig 
Evans leads a four-hour coastal walk 
in search of edible plants, mussels, 
crabs and more. A dozen courses a year 
take place at extreme low tide, when 
more of the lower shore is exposed. 
The group cook their finds on the 
beach. Guests can stay at Twr y Felin, 
a former windmill; 12th-century 

Roch Castle; or Penrhiw Priory. 
Foraging from £60, next trips 1, 2, 14-18 
and 27-31 October, B&B from £160 a 
night for two, retreatsgroup.com 
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8 | Seaweed feast, Cornwall 
Caroline Davey grew up foraging and 
hertwo big passions - food and nature 
- led her to launch Fat Hen: The Wild 
Cookery School, near Penzance. She 
runs regular foraging days exploring 
Cornwall’s wild bounty, and guests 
feast on their finds. Autumn events 
include Forage and Feast at the 
Gurnard's Head (11 October, £65), which 
involves exploring the coastal path 
and a four-course meal, and a Seaweed 
and Picnic half day (29 October, £65). 


TRAVEL 


Guests learn about edible seaweeds 
and how to incorporate them into their 
diet, then harvest sea vegetables and 
enjoy a seaweed-based lunch. Private 
foraging and cooking days can be 
arranged too. The Gurnard's Head 
(doubles from £155) is known for its 
food and stays with a three-course 
dinner and breakfast start at £205 

for two midweek from 29 October. 
the-fat-hen.co.uk 


Е. 

9 | Chanterelle hunting, 

East Sussex 

Webbe's cookery school in Rye has 
a special chanterelle forage in 
November. Paul Webbe, a chef and 
mushroom expert, will take 
participants to hunt for the prized 
mushrooms and teach them how to 
safely identify and pick other wild 
fungi. Back in the kitchen, everyone 
will help to prepare a seven-course 
]unch. There are plenty of places to 
stay in Rye, or visitors can take a 
half-hour drive to the new Starcroft 
Farm Cabins which are in a meadow 
with native hedgerows - perfect for 
putting new foraging skills to the test. 
Forage and lunch £130, guest £50, 
webbesrestaurants.co.uk, cabin for 
two from £100, starcroftfarm.co.uk 


10 | Foraging, cake and afternoon 
tea, Perthshire 

Visitors to Blair Castle on the Atholl 
Estate at the edge ofthe Cairngorms 
cansign up for a foraging session. 
Expert Tamara Colchester leads a 
three-hour sensory walk in the 
gardens and grounds. Participants 
willlearn about 15 wild, edible and 
medicinal trees, flowers and plants, 
ending with a herbal afternoon tea, 
including cakes and biscuits made 
with wild ingredients. Shorter 
children's walks (90 minutes) focus on 
mushrooms, wild greens and berries. 
Guests can stay on-site at Glen Glack in 
one of five new lochside cabins. 
Foraging, £45, 20-22 October; children's 
foraging, £15, 19-21 October, atholl- 
estates.co.uk; cabins sleeping four from 
£240anight 


ИШНЕН 
Readers' travel tips 
UK autumn food trips 


Winning tip 

Essex bangers 

Harwich is holding its annual sausage 
festival and sausage-throwing 
competition on 4 November. Once the 
best tosser has been crowned, three of 
the town’s inns invite revellers to 
sample local butchers' products, and to 
vote on the best sausage. There is ale in 
abundance and with the involvement 
of the Campaign for Real Ale, it's all top 
quality. Charlotte Jackson 


Aw, shucks - oysters in Cornwall 
Every year, I find myself drawn to the 
Falmouth oyster festival (12-15 
October). Fresh oysters, pulled straight 
from the boats and shucked before 
your eyes. As you wander, the streets 
of Falmouth come alive, buzzing with 
lively music, bursts of laughter, and the 
salty scent of the sea. Hamish Lister 


All things oaty, Highlands 

The Scottish Highlands turn gloriously 
gold and red in autumn - a perfect time 
to join those converging on the wee 
village of Carrbridge, near Aviemore. 
The Golden Spurtle World Porridge 
Making Championship, on 7 October, 
draws an oat-loving crowd to sample 
all things oaty - including porridge 
pizza. Nick Cox 


Delicious to the core, Kent 

I've been feasting on the homegrown 
fruit and veg at Perry Court Farm near 
Ashford for decades and, of course, as 
we're in Kent, they have a cornucopia 
of orchard fruits. The Fermor family 
host a two-day Apple Fayre with 
proceeds donated to a local hospice. 
Reminisce about the harvest festival 
displays of childhood with the huge 
variety of apples and pears they farm. 
Pop along on 14 and 15 October. 

Joyce Armstrong 


Dosasfor Diwali, Leicester 

From aromatic biryanis to delicate 
sweet mithai, India's culinary richness 
is showcased during the city's Diwali 
celebrations. Cafes on the city's golden 
mile serve up piping hot dosas, 
samosas and pakoras. Traditional 
desserts and confectionary like jalebi 
and barfi are a sweet tooth's dream. 
Events start on 13 October. Ruth 


To enter our readers’ tips competition 
and see the terms and conditions, visit 
theguardian.com/readers-travel-tips 
(you must be a UK resident to enter). The 
week's best tip, chosen by Tom Hall of 
Lonely Planet, wins a £200 voucher to 
stay at a Coolstays property. This isa 
selection of tips: see more on our website 


(*)coolstays 
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LIFESTYLE 


A walk on the wolds side to a haunted foodie pub 
through historic, rolling Tennyson country 


The Kings Head, 
Tealby, Lincolnshire 


Words: Sarah Baxter 


Start The Kings Head, Tealby 
Distance 9 miles 


Time 4 hours 


Total ascent 312 metres 


Difficulty Easy/moderate 


The walk 


ealby. Two syllables 
hinting at 1,600 years of 
history. The name of this 
little Lincolnshire wolds 
spotis thought to mean 
*village of the Taifali 
people". Which is odd, as the Germanic 
Taifali tribe hailed from the Carpathian 
mountains, far from the east Midlands. 
It seems that a Roman cavalry unit, 
the Equites Taifali, was stationed 
hereabouts in the late fourth century 
to defend nearby Lindum (Lincoln) - 
and never left. The Old Danish “-by” 
(*farmstead" or *village") was added 
by the Vikings, who later settled here. 
And modern-day Tealby, home to 
600 people, a shop and a primary 
school founded by the uncle of Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, is one of the loveliest 
villages inthis Area of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty. It clings to the wolds’ 
western edge, above the River Rase, 
which was once dotted with 
watermills. There are 27 listed 
buildings in the village, some of which 
were smithies or dressmakers’ 
workshops. Many are built from Tealby 
limestone, with its honey-marmalade 
hue. One is built of whitewashed 
rubble and thatch: the Kings Head pub. 
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This 14th-century inn is a good 
starting point for a walk north and 
back along some ofthe wolds' loftiest 
reaches, the highest ground in eastern 
England between Yorkshire and Kent. 

Istart by winding through the 
village, via neat cottages, the Vintage 
Tearooms anda lane called The 
Smooting (“narrow passage"), another 
Danish remnant. A volunteer-run shop 
sells everything from tins and 
toiletries to tourist info. Most 
tempting are goodies from the 
Choowee Cookie Company - the baker 
who makes them in nearby Market 
Rasen isthere, dropping off a fresh 
batch. “They’re our bestseller,” the 
woman behind the till confirms. 

Iresist and walk on, pastthe village 
hall which, like the school, was given 
to Tealby by Charles Tennyson. His 
father, George Tennyson, owned land 
here, but disinherited his eldest son, 
George Clayton Tennyson, who 
became a rector, and raised his family 
- including poetic son Alfred - in tiny 
Somersby, in the southern wolds. 

Meanwhile, ambitious Uncle 
Charles, eager for a peerage, added the 
noble d’Eyncourt to his name and built 
the gothic-style Bayons Manor outside 
Tealby, starting in 1836. In the end, 
Lord Alfred got the title; the manor fell 
into disrepair and was demolished in 
the 1960s. Only ruins remain. 

There's a memorial to Charles in 
Tealby's 12th-century АП Saints 
church. But m more taken by the 
facilities. A parish meeting is under 
way and a woman says the kettle's 


ALAMY; SARAH BAXTER 


boiled and would I like a cup of tea? 
“We have toilets too, put in last year!” 

But it’s time I joined the Norse men, 
so I continue north, picking up the 
Viking Way. This long-distance trail 
spans 147 miles of Danelaw land from 
the Humber to Rutland. Today it’s 
taking me across rolling hills as far as 
Normanby le Wold, at 145 metres the 
highest village in the area of 
outstanding natural beauty. 

First, Ireach Risby, an ancient 
settlement and home to crimp-haired, 
lustrous Lincoln longwool sheep. There 
are only 700 breeding ewes left in 
Britain, and 50 live here. Farmers Ian 
and Louise Fairburn have been keeping 
these pure-breeds since 2004 and their 
shop-cum-info hut is festooned with 
best-in-show rosettes. It also sells balls 
of wool, Risby beeswax candles and 
local Dennetts ice-cream. 

After encountering the sheep, 
Isuddenly find myself among a herd of 
red deer, which are farmed in the 


valley. They pause grazing and follow 
meas I cross their field. Beyond is 
another treat: I discern the ghostly 
lumps of a shrunken medieval village. 
Lincolnshire is pitted with such 
abandoned settlements, an earthen 
Braille hinting at the past. 

Just behind, the tower of Walesby’s 
All Saints - known as the ramblers 
church - peeks out. It was built high on 
ahill in the 12th century, gazing across 
to the distant spires of Lincoln 
cathedral. A stained-glass window 
depicting knapsack-toting ramblers 
was installed by the Grimsby and 
District Wayfarers Association in 1951. 

From here it’s a short walk back to 
Tealby, a loop of about four miles. But 
I continue through Walesby and head 
north on what will be anine-mile, 
bow-tie-shaped route. Ahead lie 
fields with far-reaching views that 
lead me to the tiny, windswept 
village of Normanby. 

Here I veer west, edging the woods, 
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'There are definitely 
ghosts - but friendly 
ghosts': Lincolnshire's 


oldest thatched pub, right Be . 


descending to Claxby, another former 
Viking settlement. Then there's a quiet 
lane south, before I head up alongside 
the wood once more, following a wide 
track back to the Viking Way. I’m not 
on the same path for long. I leave 
Walesby via a different trail, squeezing 
through a stone stile and return to 
Tealby by a lower path, beneath the 
stepped-brick battlements of Castle 
Farm. I meet the Lincoln longwools 
again, grazing like permed Dougals, 
dolled up for a night out. 

I’m told the Kings Head was always 
a pub where farmers brought sheep. 
Perhaps I could invite a longwool 
to dinner? 


| 

The pub 

“There are definitely ghosts,” says Sol 

Pickwell Nicolaou, who has owned the 

Kings Head with his husband John 

since 2012. “But friendly ghosts.” 
Perhaps that’s to be expected from 


6— Start and 
end of walk 
Kings Head pub, 
Tealby 


Lincolnshire's oldest thatched pub, 
built in 1367, which has regained its 
reputation as a foodie destination 
since they toook over. Sol says: *We 
source as much as we can locally. We 
use local game during the season and 
our chefs have been known to go 
foraging." Homemade pies and blade 
of Lincolnshire beef are among the 
dishes; the fish platter is a feast. 

“Му favourite is the twice-cooked 
pork with stilton,” Sol adds. Decor is 
modern-traditional - low ceilings and 
tartan-carpet floors - with a large beer 
garden outside. 
thekingsheadtealby.co.uk 


ај 

Whereto stay 

Clematis Cottage, in the centre of 
Tealby, sleeps four, from £345 for four 
nights. Or groups could try the Viking 
Centre in Claxby, which offers sole-use 
hostel accommodation across four 
dorms, sleeping 20, from £120pn. 


=i Answers to quiz 7 Amazons. 
Puzzle by Thomas Eaton 8 Restaurant. 

n 9 First satellites operated 
solutions 1 Antarctica (summer by various countries. 
(puzzles on page 86) and winter). 10 Musicians who were 

2 Susan Sontag. one-time teachers. 

3 George Bradshaw. 11 Nikola Tesla: 

4 International Court of invented by; obsessions; 
Justice (The Hague). tesla SI unit; 

5 Exeter. company named after. 
6 Breaking 12 Sovereign states 
(breakdancing). that are completely 


Answers to 
Weekend 
Crossword 


by Sy 


surrounded enclaves. 
13 Professions of Strictly 
Come Dancing winners: 
Natasha Kaplinsky; 
Darren Gough and 
Mark Ramprakash; 
Louis Smith; 

Bill Bailey. 

14 Played Hulk on film 
and TV. 

15 Named horses in 
Shakespeare plays. 
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SATURDAY 


SESE] 
The kids’ quiz 
Molly Oldfield 


This quiz answers questions posed by children 
— will you get a better score than your parents? 


1 Gussie, 8, asks: why do 
tigers have stripes? 

A Because tigers find 
stripes attractive 

B So baby tigers know 
which one is their mum 
C To help hide tigers from 
their predators and prey 
D Tigers have copied the 
pattern of zebras - their 
favourite things to hunt! 


2 Albie, 1, asks: how do 
babies learn to talk? 

A Babies love faces, so they 
watch their parents when 
they speak and try to copy 
B By listening to singing, 
babies learn speech 
patterns and rhythms 

C By playing games! It 
teaches them to listen 

D All of the above 


3 Esther, 6, asks: how tall 
are giraffes? 

A АП giraffes are more than 
6 metres tall 


Stephen Collins 


“THE 


HOTTEST TICKET 


IN THE WEST END” 
ККЖ 


- DAILY TELEGRAPH 


B About 5 metres 
C Between 4 and 5.5 metres 
D Between 7 and 8 metres 


4 Eve, 9, asks: why 

do people have bogeys up 
their nose? 

A So we have something to 
play with when we’re bored 
B Bogeys are dried mucus, 
the stuff lining our nostrils 
C To give us an emergency 
snack if we get hungry 

D Cavemen used bogeys as 
glue to stick up drawings - 
and we still have them 


5 Beth, 7, asks: how were 
humans named “human”? 
A From the Old French 
word “humain”, meaning 
“of man” 

B From “humanus”, Latin 
for “man of earth” 

C From the Proto-Indo- 
European “dhghemon”, 
meaning “earthly being” 
D All of the above 
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МГ] Scan the code to 
send Molly a question 
for a future quiz 


Answers (no peeking!) 

1C. Scientists call the 
pattern of stripes on a tiger 
“disruptive colouration”. 
The stripes help break up the 
tiger’s shape and size so it 
can blend in with trees and 
the grass, and be less easily 
spotted by predators. 

2 D. Babies learn to talk in 
many ways; in general they 
learn how to say things by 
copying their parents and 
the people in the world 
around them. 

3 C. Giraffes use their height 
to graze on leaves and buds 
that would be out of reach of 
other animals! Male giraffes 
range from about 4.8 to 5.5 
metres tall, and female 
giraffes range from about 

4 to 4.8 metres tall. 

4 B. We have sticky mucus in 
our noses to catch viruses 
and bacteria which may 
otherwise get into our bodies 
through the nose when we 
breathe in. Bogeys are 
dried-up bits of mucus - they 
come out of our nose and 
take the nasty bacteria with 
them. So that’s why it’s not 
good to eat them. Yuck! 

5 D. We call the study of 

the history of words 
“etymology”. The etymology 
of the word “human” traces 
it back to many different 
roots, from French to Latin 
to Proto-Indo-European. 


Molly Oldfield hosts 
Everything Under the Sun, 
a weekly podcast (and 
book) answering children’s 
questions. Does your child 
have a question? To submit 
one, scan the QR code above 
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“THE PERFORMANCE OF 
Іт” ACTUALLY МОКЕ 
COMPLICATED THAN JUST 
BLAMING THE TORIES 
HAD ME IN TEARS" 


- рлих Express 


[eg 
Weekend crossword 


Across 

7 The B in 15 (6) 

8 The Кіп 15 (6) 

9. С.І. ...., special operations 
soldier played by Demi Moore in 
1997 (4) 

10 Leonid ........ , president of 
Ukraine 1991-1994 (8) 

11 Ravi ....... , Indian test 
cricketer and coach (7) 

12/23 The S in 15 (5,6) 

15 Transnational alliance whose 
meeting Putin could not attend 
in person in 2023 (5) 

17 Boris ....... , president of 8, 
1991-1999 (7) 

20 Volodymyr ........ , president 
of Ukraine (8) 

22 .... Park - a green space in 
London and a suburb in Leeds (4) 
23 See 12 

24 Type of palm often used to 
make furniture (6) 

Down 

1 The job of the father of the 
only man who could move Dusty 
Springfield? (8) 


AN ALL STAR CAST 
OF CONSERVATIVE 
COMMENTATORS AND 
POLITICIANS 


|t must have been Covid- 
_ Or maybe the wokes! _ 


F Weve only just realised 7 | 
b That Britain got broke! d 
ae плаве 4 


2 Ancient inhabitants of what is 
now Mexico (6) 

3 Marvel character and 2005 
film starring Jennifer Garner (7) 
4 Trojan king, the father of 
Cassandra (5) 

5 Hitchcock psychological 
thriller starring Janet Leigh and 
Anthony Perkins (6) 

6 African great lake shared by 
Rwanda and the DRC (4) 

13 The ........ , Orson Welles film 
written by Graham Greene (5,3) 
14 The city so good they named 
it twice? (3,4) 

16 Long shingle beach in 
Dorset (6) 

18 The largest island in French 
Polynesia (6) 

19 Hebridean island known for 
its whiskies (5) 

21 Plots of land, especially in 
former Dutch colonies (4) 


Solutions to Crossword 
and Thomas Eaton's quiz 
page 85 


“THE MOST MOVING 
SHOW IN TOWN!" 


- Darry МАП. 


“A REVELATION!” 


- SPECTATOR 


Surriously guys - beg, - 
steal or borrow a ticket... 
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Quiz 
Thomas Eaton 


1 Which continent has only 
two seasons? 

2 Who directed Waiting 
for Godot during the siege 
of Sarajevo? 

3 Whose railway timetables 
were first published in 1839? 
4 Which of the UN’s 
principal organs is not 
based in New York? 

5 Which English cathedral 
has a 16th-century cat door? 
6 B-boys and B-girls will 
compete in what sport at 
the 2024 Olympics? 

7 In Greek myth, who 
partnered annually with 
the Gargareans? 

8 Sobrino de Botín in 
Madrid claims to be the 
world's oldest what? 

What links: 

9 Explorer (US); 

Ariel (UK); 

Alouette (Canada); 

Astérix (France)? 

10 Sheryl Crow; 

Bryan Ferry; 

Mark Knopfler; 

Brian May; 

Sting? 

11 AC motor; 

pigeons and number three; 
magnetic flux density; 
electric cars? 

12 Lesotho; 

San Marino; 

Vatican City? 

13 Newsreader (1st); 
cricketer (3rd and 4th); 
gymnast (10th); 

comedian (18th)? 

14 Eric Bana; 

Lou Ferrigno; 

Edward Norton; 

Mark Ruffalo? 

15 Barbary; Capilet; 

Curtal; Dobbin; 

Galathe; Surrey? 
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The schools are Falling down | 
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1 enormous improvement in 
ability to read without strain. 


The Compact Cordless is a powerful portable 
reading light with superb clarity and colour 


Portable as well as powerful, the Compact Cordless 
from Serious Readers is the ideal light for anyone 
looking to enjoy the benefits of great light, wherever 
you are. Projecting a well-balanced light, it helps 
eliminate eyestrain and enables you to enjoy what 
you're doing for longer. 


The cordless design also means you're free from the 
constraints of sockets and cables. Use it wherever 
you need quality light without restriction. Once fully 
charged, the built-in battery will last for up to 5 hours 
at full brightness or more if kept dimmed. 


Lightweight, ultra-portable and with the ability to 
charge other devices such as mobile phones or tablets, 
(S LAST the Compact Cordless is an exceptional task light. 

Now at HALF-PRICE in our Autumn Sale. 
feefo^*^ 2023 Trusted ЩЕ Advice. For Information. To Order: қ • See small print clearly again 


; : 9136 Read € Read in comfort for longer 
ИРИНОМ serousreaders.com/8436 EROR. зоа free Ша! 


ee Or Call Freephone 0800 085 1088 “ЖЖ ө Fully dimmable 
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A QUIRKY, STAR-STUDDED SPECTACULAR 


An AMERICAN EMPIRICAL PICTURE by WES ANDERSON 
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BUY OR RENT NOW 
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